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Minnesota Historical Society Library, 
a Treasure House of Information 


Dan M. Kinc 


Librarian, Minnesota Historical Society 


To promote good citizenship is one of 
our greatest responsibilities as librarians. 
Educators and others recognize that the pub- 
lic library is a major bulwark against ignor- 
ance and prejudice. They know that the 
library is essential in strengthening and fur- 
thering a democratic society. Greater sup- 
port for the nation’s public libraries will 
help to develop more intelligent citizens 
and the more responsible electorate so es- 
sential in a democracy. 

Guy Stanton Ford’s statement that “with- 
out access to adequate library facilities, no 
university is a university” applies also to a 
state. The recent research project conducted 
by the Library Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and entitled Books for 
Every Minnesotan reveals that, out of Min- 
nesota’s population of nearly three million, 
one-third have minimum library service, 
one-third have inadequate library service, 
and one-third have no public library service. 
The Minnesota Historical Society feels a 
responsibility in this deplorable situation, 
since its service is state-wide. 

Regional patterns are still a great factor 
in the United States, despite the automobile, 
television, singing commercial, and other 
standard blessings of the twentieth century. 
As individuals met and were shaped by new 
environments during the settlement of the 
continent, regional differences developed, 
and they have remained an underlying fac- 
tor in American life. Regional historical 
libraries such as that of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society are important factors in help- 
ing citizens to understand their state better. 
The preservation of the social memory is 
the underlying purpose of these libraries. 
Thirty-seven years ago George C. Vincent 
said: “Without memory there could be no 
personality; without history no real nation 
or state. The loss of individual memory is 
an actual destruction of the self. No event 
in personal life has meaning until it is ex- 
plained in past experience. So it is with a 
society; only a knowledge of its history 
gives a clue to its character. . . . Minnesota 
is to us only a name unless it conjures up a 


procession of red men, voyageurs, mission- 
aries, pioneers of settlement, organizers of 
institutions, immigrants, leaders of men, 
gradually creating a commonwealth. We 
cannot realize ourselves as a group unless, 
in imagination, we can picture the onward 
sweep of events, the pageant of the past 
which has made us what we are.” 

In every community there are people who 
have a local history sense, and many of them 
want to pursue further this innate interest. 
This is, of course, an example of voluntary 
adult education, which is one of the main 
reasons for the existence of the public li- 
brary. It is the very basis upon which the 
Minnesota Historical Society Library was 
founded. Without some active interest on 
the part of the layman, no historical library 
can develop. In 1849, by act of Congress, 
Minnesota became a territory of the United 
States. The same year was marked by two 
other events of profound significance: the 
introduction of printing with the establish- 
ment of James M. Goodhue’s newspaper, the 
Minnesota Pioneer, and the chartering of the 
Minnesota Historical Society by an act of 
the first territorial legislature. It is doubtful 
if the coincidence of three such events ever 
occurred in any other region. The people 
of the newly organized territory provided 
themselves at the start with the most impor- 
tant means of disseminating ideas and in- 
formation, the press, and with an institution 
dedicated to the preservation of the product 
of that press and the other records of the 
development of the community. 

It is the Society’s function today not only 
to collect and preserve records of the past 
and the present, but also to use these rec- 
ords to educate and provide enjoyment for 
anyone that can be reached. The museum 
function of the Society’s library is carried 
out through the collection and protection 
of books important to state history, books 
that may be used seldom as well as those 
that are used often. The books in the collec- 
tion are not expendable, as are those in 
most of the other libraries of the state. The 
preservation of materials is one of the main 
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reasons for the Society’s existence. In Min- 
nesota the functions customarily performed 
by state libraries are divided among three 
separate agencies. The State Library is de- 
voted to the subject of law alone, and the 
Library Division of the Department of Edu- 
cation is charged with only certain over-all 
state library functions. Therefore an addi- 
tional responsibility for acquiring and pre- 
serving a greater number of books about 
the state rests with the Historical Society 
Library. 

On the surface, the acquisitions policy of 
the Historical Society Library seems simple: 
to collect books and other materials about 
the history and development of Minnesota. 
But to carry this policy out is more com- 
plex than it appears at first to be. Minne- 
sota, for example, is not a self-sufficient 
community set off from the social fabric of 
which it forms a part. State lines are in a 
sense artificial and arbitrary limits for ad- 
ministrative convenience. Commerce, in- 
dustry, and common interests largely ignore 
these boundaries. Minnesota would seem 
to be a part of a great Upper Midwest prov- 
ince than a distinguishable commonwealth. 
Furthermore, the Upper Midwest is only a 
part of the Mississippi Valley, which in 
turn is a constituent area of the United 
States. For this reason it is necessary for 
the Library to collect materials relating to 
the Upper Midwest and the Great Lakes 
region, as well as general Americana. How- 
ever, the life of a politically organized com- 
monweath does separate itself to a degree 
from the surrounding area and becomes a 
center of memory and purpose for its citi- 
zens. On this basis the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society Library has a specific opportunity 
and a definite duty. This institution has 
the distinction of performing a unique and 
real service to the state by acquiring the 
sources of its history: original accounts of 
discoveries, explorations, and travels; maps 
and eyewitness reports; laws, constitutions, 
and legislative journals; and early books, 
broadsides, and pamphlets. The problem of 
acquiring the sources of the state history is 
ever with us, for today’s publications are 
tomorrow’s sources of history. 

It is the Library’s responsibility to collect 
the material that tells the Minnesota story 
from all points of view. It has been said 
that the true historical librarian is a wise 
old bird, a sort of cross between an owl and 


a magpie, and some feel that his magpie 
instinct is dominant. While some of the 
material he collects may seem unimportant, 
there is little that, sooner or later, is not 
investigated by scholars or laymen, and most 
of it proves, at some time or other, to be 
valuable source material. 

The Library of the Minnesota Historical 
Society has been a state supported library 
open to the public since 1869. It is a refer- 
ence library from which the books are not 
circulated, and it now contains over 200,000 
volumes. The Library is a monument to 
the generosity of Minnesotans during its 
104 years of existence. The fact that it is 
a great regional collection is due largely to 
the many important gifts that have come 
to it through the years. Recently seventy- 
five per cent of the books added to the 
Library each year have been gifts. This is 
a result of the interest of individuals and of 
organized groups such as the chapters of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
The book funds have become progressively 
smaller through the years, and friends are 
needed now more than ever before. The 
Library has a rich collection, which should 
not be allowed to fall into mediocrity 
through lack of sufficient book funds. 

A great library is really a collection of 
collections. It is the strength of the dis- 
tinctive collections which makes this Library 
a great regional library of history and de- 
velopment. Local history is one of the most 
important of these collections. It includes 
the many histories of counties and towns 
throughout the state, and books and pam- 
phlets usually published in small editions, 
many of which have become very rare. The 
Library is also strong in the field of Amer- 
icana, and specifically in the early books of 
travel and exploration in this region and in 
the history of the old Northwest. It also 
includes one of the largest genealogical and 
biographical collections in the United States, 
and it has built up a splendid collection of 
material relating to the Scandinavians in 
America, as well as other nationality groups. 
Extensive holdings in educational and 
church history are included together with 
material on the early missionaries in this 
part of the country. An exhaustive collec- 
tion on the Indians in this region and re- 
lated archaelogical material has been assem- 
bled. There is a strong collection on the 
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Civil War and Abraham Lincoln, presented 
to the Historical Society by individuals such 
as Judge Torrance and Judge Haycraft. The 
Library’s holdings in state publications is 
one of the most comprehensive in existence. 
An act of the 1947 Legislature made the 
Society the official depository of state docu- 
ments. A comprehensive collection of sheet 
music relating to Minnesota has been assem- 
bled through the years. A large group of 
school textbooks has come to be important 
for those interested in the development of 
education in the state and the nation. The 
map collection, which contains several 
thousand items from all periods, is essen- 
tial to adequate coverage of the history and 
development of the state. The periodical 
collection of several thousand titles includes 
regional and national publications as well 
as what is probably the most extensive col- 
lection of Minnesota publications in exist- 
ence. 

The manuscript collection, which is in a 
separate department of the Society, is of 
inestimable value to historians and scholars 
who work with the raw materials of his- 
tory. Newspapers, also handled by a sepa- 
rate department, comprise the most com- 
plete collection of Minnesota newspapers in 
the United States. Many of them are being 
microfilmed, since the originals are disin- 
tegrating. 

Historical Society librarians must think 
in broader terms than in books alone. Every 
medium that is related to research must be 
taken into consideration when a person is 
being assisted in the investigation of a sub- 
ject. These include such things as manu- 
scripts, maps, pictures (photographs, prints, 
and paintings), museum objects, microfilms, 
film strips, wire recordings, phonograph 
records, and any other audio-visual mate- 
rials available. 

The Historical Society Library gives serv- 
ice whenever and wherever it is needed. 
This service is designed for the individual 
layman, for teachers, students, genealogists, 
historians, and other writers, as well as for 
investigators in law, government, and eco- 
nomics. People come to the Society from 
all parts of the state, from other states, and 
even from foreign countries. Several thou- 
sand requests are handled each year through 
the library reference service, many of them 
by letter, telephone, and inter-library loan. 
Occasionally inter-library loans of books for 


reference use are made to other libraries, 
but this service is limited because of the na- 
ture of the Society’s collection. Genealogical 
material, rare books, and those in frequent 
use are not loaned. Reproductions of docu- 
ments are supplied when possible. Special 
photostats, microfilming, film strips, slides, 
etc., can be furnished upon request through 
commercial firms. 

The fostering of individual research and 
the promotion of a congenial atmosphere in 
the library reading room are among primary 
service objectives. Private study rooms are 
available for research workers who may be 
using material over an extended period of 
time. Although the eight floors of book 
stacks are not open to the public, many 
books for reference are placed on open 
shelves in the reading room. A browsing 
area has been created in the reading room, 
with books of a popular nature, which are 
changed from time to time. Included are 
books on American life, Minnesota in gen- 
eral, arts, Indians, Minnesota authors, biog- 
raphy, and some of the new books added to 
the library. This area has proved very bene- 
ficial in encouraging the casual visitor to 
pursue further a subject that may interest 
him. Of course the majority of the people 
who use this browsing area are only enter- 
tained, but that in itself is important. 

The library card catalog contains about 
one million cards filed in approximately one 
thousand drawers. It is a monument to the 
perseverance of the library staff through the 
years. Extensive analytics far beyond those 
ordinarily used in the general public or 
college library are made for books, and in- 
formation is brought out which would ordi- 
narily be lost to the individual seeking ma- 
terial on a particular subject. In addition to 
the main book catalog, a separate manu- 
script catalog and a newspaper check list 
are maintained in the departments handling 
those materials. Most of the pericdical hold- 
ings are listed in the Union List of Serials, 
and special lists also are kept by the Library. 
The Library maintains a check list of offi- 
cial state publications. Since 1923 it has pub- 
lished from time to time, a check list of 
Minnesota public documents. A cumulated 
edition of documents issued from 1941 
through 1950 was published recently. 

Special bibliographies are prepared when 
needed, and many of them are kept up to 


- date. A bibliography of the literature on the 
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Kensington Rune Stone is one of the most 
important of these. Others cover Minnesota 
authors, Minnesota, and Minnesota im- 
prints. Special indexes to information in the 
Society’s subject fields are maintained by the 
reference librarian. They are invaluable in 
locating for the public information which it 
may have taken hours to find the first time 
it was sought. The super-market technique 
of serving yourself does not work in a spe- 
cialized library of this kind. The mere fact 
that books are on open shelves does not 
mean that individuals, whatever the level 
at which they may be working, can find 
information themselves without the assist- 
ance of trained and competent reference li- 
brarians. Instruction is given in the meth- 
ods of research in the field of genealogy. 
Although the staff cannot undertake re- 
search in this field, individuals interested in 
looking up family histories are given assist- 
ance. 

The many books of history, related sub- 
jects, and fiction written about Minnesota 
are the expression of this library’s research 


were written from source material in this 
Library and illustrated by maps and pic- 
tures from the Society’s collections. 

The Historical Society building is open 
for meetings of groups. Thousands of 
school children visit the Museum, the Li- 
brary, and other departments every year. 
Classes come for lessons in visual history 
conducted by staff members, to view ex- 
hibits, and to meet in the lecture room for 
discussion and the examination of objects. 
The staff gives conducted tours and talks 
on the Society’s activities. 

Dr. James L. Morrill, president of the 
University of Minnesota, has aptly summed 
up the Society’s ultimate goal: “Now, as 
never before, a ‘sense of history’ can sustain 
our national strength and nourish our 
needed patriotic integrity. In this divided 
world of bewilderment and lost direction, an 
enlightened and more general understand- 
ing of the historical backgrounds of our 
people and our institutions is anchorage of 
faith and stability. Here indeed the Minne- 


as much as any other service. Many of them _ sota Historical Society can serve its people.” 


1953-1954. Heritage Program 

The American Heritage Project, of the American Library Association, is well 
into its third year. This year the Project carries group discussion of political, social, 
and economic principles and problems in our democracy into communities in four 
new major grant areas: Connecticut, New Jersey, Washington (state), and the 
Watertown Region in New York. The program is expanding with enthusiasm in 
the major grant areas that worked with American Heritage last year, profiting by 
experience in training leaders and opening groups earlier than was possible last fall. 
Leadership training will have been completed in all areas by the middle of Novem- 
ber. And last year’s Participating Library Program, working in communities out- 
side the major grant areas, is expanding rapidly in such states as Indiana, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas. 

It’s Our America, the Young Adult Program of the American Heritage Project, 
has increased its emphasis on membership of out-of-school young people. The experi- 
ences of last year in Indianapolis and Albuquerque made clear the importance of 
offering this truly adult education experience to young men and women who are 
assuming adult status in their home communities. In addition to the continuing 
programs in these areas, Georgia, Wisconsin, and Denver projects will be develop- 
ing Young Adult groups this year, as well as libraries under the Participating 
Library Program. New and extremely attractive brochures explain the program as 
it continues under the direction of Hannah Hunt. 

Leadership training has a key importance in developing American Heritage 
groups. Libraries outside major grant areas have been ingenious in finding skilled 
trainers and leaders to work locally with the program. This year the American 
Heritage Project will experiment with the West Texas Region in providing a one- 
day “Orientation Workshop” as prelude to locally conducted leadership training. 
Searching for ways to extend Project services to more libraries will be one of the 
major objectives of the Project staff this year. 


























A\rt in the Library: From Small Fry to Seniors 


Rutu M. JEpERMANN 


Head, Art Department, Minneapolis Public Library 


Because art books are so diverse in their 
subject, format, and scholarship, no one 
guide can ever serve as a complete or final 
choice of titles; While the books on this 
list are for different age levels, they were 
considered from the adult viewpoint of the 
art librarian, and as such they represent 
outstanding art critics and scholars, new and 
dynamic trends in today’s progressive art 
education, practical aids to beautiful crafts- 
manship, and some of the time-tested and 
excellent editions to be found on the shelves 
of the children’s room and recommended 
by children’s librarians. 

For supplementing the basic list, a wide 
choice of price, type of book, and subject is 
indicated. Special emphasis has been put 
on the books on modern art instruction be- 
cause their theory has so completely changed 
in the past few years. 

Of the less familiar but nevertheless im- 
portant art books, there are publications 
from museums and boards of education and 
from commercial firms. The section on 
biography includes only the books for the 
younger reader, but a wide range of titles 
on graphic arts is given because of the con- 
tinued demand for them. This serves as the 
basis also for inclusion of other subjects on 
the list. Omitted however are most of the 
“how-to-do” class of a very popular style, 
and the quite eye-appealing children’s pic- 
ture books with beautiful illustrations by 
outstanding artists. Of these there are such 
a multitude that they warrant separate lists. 


In the field of periodicals it is a pleasure 
to mention School Arts, now under a new 
editor and conforming to the newer pat- 
tern; the same can also be said for the nice 
little Everyday Art. Junior Arts and Activ- 
ities is an excellent magazine for the parent 
or teacher, while Design appeals to the older 
student. 

From among the many fascinating books 
which might be considered for purchase 
with gift money, there have been added a 
few of the more expensive titles on art his- 
tory and folk art. These are always in de- 
mand, either for their authoritative text and 
beauty of illustration, or for their impact 
upon the field of applied design. 


Although Small Fry to Seniors covers 
quite a wide horizon, it has been found 
through association with the children and 
the teen-agers who haunt the Art Depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Public Library 
that some of those same youngsters are the 
talented artists and craftsmen of the future. 

As such they are entitled to the very best 
one has to offer them—the art book, sound 
in theory and pleasing in format, replete 
with lovely color plates and pages of inspir- 
ing design, and readable in its methods of 
technical instruction. 

Art, the too-oft neglected class in a bud- 
get, is now thought of as an international 
bond among nations, and as a very impor- 
tant aid to the understanding and mental 
development of the child. It is from this 
standpoint that the list which follows has 
been compiled, as an attempt to present in 
its wider scope an art which, through the 
library, can be brought to the young reader 
of impressionable years. 

Titles for junior high school age or 
younger children are indicated by an aste- 
risk *. Many of the adult books, however, 
because of illustrations or of especial inter- 
est of the child, can be used by the quite 
young reader. 


The New Art Education 


Bannon, Laura. Mind your child’s art. Pelle- 
grini & Cudahy, 1952. 2.75. 

Boylston, Elise. Creative expression with 
crayons. Davis Press, 1953. 3.95. 

Catholic Art Association, St. Paul. Form- 
ing the artistic conscience. (Catholic Ele- 
mentary Art Guide No. 6). The Associa- 
tion. 1953-54. 1.00. 

Cole, Natalie. Arts in the classroom. John 
Day, 1942. 2.50. 

D’Amico, Viktor. Creative teaching in art. 
Rev. ed. International Textbook Co., 
1953- 4.00. 

Gaitskell, C. D. & Gaitskell, M. R. Art edu- 
cation in the kindergarten. Bennett, 1951. 

.00. 

Harrison, Elizabeth. Self expression through 
art. Bennett, 1951. 4.00. 

Keiler, Manfred. Art in the schoolroom. 
Univ. of Nebraska, 1951. 4.00. 
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Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and mental 
growth. Macmillan, 1952. 5.00. 

Mendelowitz, Daniel. Children are artists. 
Stanford Univ., 1953. 3.00. 

New York City. Board of Education. Art 
for elementary schools. (Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 2, 1951-1952). The Board, 1952. 
1.50. 

Read, Herbert. Education through art. 2d 
ed. Pantheon, 1945. 5.50. 


Art Today and Yesterday 


*Bailey, Carolyn. Pioneer art in America. 
Viking, 1944. 2.50. 

Faulkner, Ray, & others. Art today. Rev. ed. 
Holt, 1949. 6.50. 

Gardner, Helen. Art through the ages. 3rd 
ed. Harcourt, 1948. 6.00. 

Gombrich, E. H. Story of art. Oxford, 
1950. 5.50. 

*Holme, Geoffrey. Children’s art book. 
Studio, 1948. 2.00. 

Kainz, Luise, & Riley, Olive. Exploring art. 
Harcourt, 1948. 3.75. 

Kuh, Katharine. Art has many faces. 
Harper, 1951. 6.50. 

*Naramore, Elisabeth. Farm on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Pantheon, 1951. 2.00. 

Pitz, Henry. Treasury of American book 
illustration. Studio, 1947. 7.50. 

Riley, Olive. Your art heritage. Harper, 
1952. 4-75: 

Simpson, Martha. Art is for everyone. 
McGraw, 1951. 3.50. 


Artists, Painters and Paintings 


*Berry, Ana. Art for children. 2nd ed. 
Studio, 1934. 3.50. 

*Chase, Alice. Famous paintings. Platt, 
IQ5I. 3.50. 

*Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Boston bells. (John 
Copley). Macmillan, 1952. 2.00. 

*Deucher, Sybil, & Wheeler, Opal. Giotto 
tended the sheep. Dutton, 1938. 3.50. 

*Downing, Marion. Cezanne. Lothrop, 
1951. 2.50, 

*Forbes, Esther. America’s Paul Revere. 
Houghton, 1946. 2.50. 

*Gibson, Katherine. Pictures to grow up 
with. American Studio, 1942. 3.50. 

*Henry, Marguerite. Benjamin West and 
his cat, Grimalkin. Bobbs, 1947. 2.50. 

*Holberg, Ruth. Gilbert Stuart. Crowell, 


1948. 3.00. 
*Janson, Horst, & Janson, Dora. Story of 





painting for young people. Abrams, 1952. 
4-95. 

*McKinney, Ronald. Famous old masters 
of painting. Dodd, 1951. 2.50. 

*Ripley, Elizabeth. Leonardo da Vinci. 
Oxford, 1952. 3.00. 


The Graphic Arts: Drawing, Cartooning 

and Other Media 

*Brown, Paul. Draw horses; it’s fun and it’s 
easy. Scribner, 1949. 2.00. 

*Fenwick, Ian. Drawing without tears. 
Oxford, n.d. 1.50. 

Freer, Howard. You can paint with a pen- 
cil, Studio, 1951. 2.25. 

*Hogboom, Amy. Familiar animals and 
how to draw them. Vanguard, 1946. 1.75. 

*Kessler, Leonard. What's in a line. W.R. 
Scott, 1951. 1.50. 

Kruckman, Herbert. Of course you can 
draw. Citadel, 1945. 2.50. 

Loomis, Andrew. Fun with a pencil. Vik- 
ing, 1939. 3.00. 

Newberry, Clare. Drawing a cat. Studio, 
1940. 1.00. 

Nicolaides, Kimon. Natural way to draw. 
Houghton, 1941. 3.00. 

Pelikan, Alfred. Fun with figure drawing. 
Bruce, 1947. 3.00. 

Temple, Vera. Baby animals on the farm 
and how to draw them. Studio, 1941. 
1.00. 

Thorne, Diana. How to draw the dog. 
Watson-Guptil, 1950. 4.00. 

Zaidenburg, Arthur. How to draw people. 
Vanguard, 1952. 2.50. 


Epstein, Alvin. How to draw animated car- 
toons. Greenberg, 1945. 2.50. 

*Fenner, Phyllis. First book of cartoons for 
kids. Watts, 1951. 1.75. 

Fisher, Lois. Cartooning for fun and profit. 
Wilcox, 1945. 2.00. 

Lariar, Lawrence, ed. Best cartoons of the 
year. Crown, 1953. 2.50. 

Lariar, Lawrence. Careers in cartooning. 
Dodd, 1950. 3.50. 

Lariar, Lawrence. Easy way to cartooning. 
Crown, 1950. 1.00. 


Boylston, Elise. Creative expression with 
crayons. Davis Press, 1953. 3-95- 

Byrnes, Eugene & Bishop, A. T. Complete 
guide to drawing, illustration, cartooning 
and painting. Simon, 1948. 5.95. 

Dehn, Adolph. Water color painting. Stu- 

dio, 1945. 3.00. 
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Ennis, George. Making a water color. Stu- 
dio, n.d. 4.50. 

Kautsky, Ted. Painting trees and land- 
scapes. Reinhold, 1953. 9.95. 

Shaw, Ruth. Finger painting and how I do 
it. Leland, 1947. 1.00. 

Taubes, Frederick. Oil painting for the be- 
ginner. Watson-Guptil, 1944. 6.00. 

Thach, Stephen. Finger painting as a hobby. 


Harper, 1937. 1.75. 
How and What to Do 


Ashton, Pearl. Everyone can paint fabrics. 
Studio, 1952. 3.95. 

Cox, Doris & Warren, Barbara. Creative 
hands. 2nd ed. Wiley, 1951. 6.50. 

Hercik, Emanuel. Folk toys, les jouets 
populaires. Stechert, 1951. 7.50. 

Hunt, W. B. American Indian beadwork. 
Bruce, 1951. 5.00. 

Karasz, Mariska. Adventures in stitches. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1949. 3.85. 

Lester, Katherine. Creative ceramics. Ben- 
nett, 1948. 4.25. 

Pettit, Florence. Block printing on fabrics. 
Hastings, 1952. 5.00. 

Stephenson, Jessie. From old stencils to silk 
screening. Scribner, 1953. 4.50. 

Zaidenberg, Arthur. Anyone can sculpt. 
Harper, 1952. 3.95. 

*Zarchy, Harry. Sculpture; clay, soap and 
other materials. Knopf, 1952. 1.50. 

Zweybruck, Emmy. Hands at work. Amer- 
ican Crayon Co., 1942. 2.00. 

Zweybruck, Emmy. New stencil book. 
American Crayon Co., 1953. 3-75. 


Decorative Design 
Appleton, LeRoy. Indian art of the Amer- 


icas. Scribner, 1950. 15.00. 

Best-Maugard, Adolfe. Method for creative 
design. Knopf, 1926. 2.50. 

*Downer, Marion. Discovering design. 
Lothrop, 1947. 3.00. 

Emerson, Sybil. Design. Laurel, 1953. 5.95. 

*Jarecka, Louise. Made in Poland. Knopf, 
1949. 3-50. 

Knapp, Harriet. Design approach to crafts. 
Holden, 1945. 3.50. 

Lichten, Frances. Folk art of rural Pennsyl- 
vania. Scribner, 1946. 10.00. 

Mann, Kathleen. Design from peasant art. 
A. & C. Black, 1939. 3.25. 

Payant, Felix. Create something. Design 
Pub. Co., 1939. 2.50. 

*Ross, Patricia. Made in Mexico. Knopf, 


1952. 4.00. 


The House and Its Furnishings 

Allen, Agnes. Story of your home. Trans- 
atlantic, 1950. 1.80. 

Brown, Effa. Color in home decoration. 
Wilcox, 1951. 4.95. 

Chicago Tribune. Prize homes. Wilcox, 
1948. 3.50. 

Gillies, Mary. All about modern decorating. 
Harper, 1948. 5.00. 

Gillies, Mary. McCall’s book of modern 
houses. Simon, 1951. 5.00. 

Ketcham, Howard. How to use color and 
decorating design in the home. Greystone, 
1949- 3-95 

Morton, Ruth. The home and its furnish- 
ings. McGraw, 1953. 3.80. 

Robinson, Ethel, & Pendleton, R. T. Houses 
in America. Viking, 1936. 4.00. 

Wright, Mary, & Wright, Russel. Mary & 
Russel Wright’s guide to easier living. 
Simon, 1951. 2.95. 


Costume 

Bradshaw, Angela. World costumes. Mac- 
millan, 1953. 8.00. 

Brooke, Iris. English costumes in the age of 
Elizabeth. Macmillan, 1933. 2.00. 

*Fletcher, Sydney. Big books of cowboys. 
Grosset, 1950. 1.00. 

Gorsline, Douglas. What people wore. Vik- 
ing, 1952. 7.50. 

Mann, Kathleen. Peasant costume in Eur- 
ope. 2v.in 1. A. & C. Black, 1950. 12.50. 

Reynolds, Graham. Elizabethan & Jacobean 
costume. George G. Harrap, 1951. 1.47. 


Metal 


Bollinger, Joseph. Simple bracelets. Bruce, 
IQ5I. 2.50. 

Clegg, Helen. Jewelry making for fun and 
profit. McKay, 1951. 3.00. 

Lynch, John. How to make mobiles. Stu- 
dio, 1953. 3.00. 

Martin, Charles. How to make modern 
jewelry. N. Y. Museum of Modern Art, 
1949. 2.50. 

Paper 


Carter, Cornelia. Free-hand paper cutting. 
McKnight, 1944. 1.00. 
Johnston, M. G. Paper sculpture. Davis 


Press, 1953. 3-75: 
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*Lee, Tina. Fun with paper dolls. Double- 
day, 1949. 2.25. 
Leeming, Joseph. Papercraft. 


1949. 2.50. . 
Lipski, Tadeusz. Paper sculpture. Studio, 


1947. 1.50. 

McPharlin, Paul. Paper sculpture. Hast- 
INZS, 1944. 3.75. 

Palestrant, Simon. Practical papercraft. 
Homecrafts, 1950. 2.50. 

*Soong, Maying. Art of Chinese paper fold- 
ing for young and old. Harcourt, 1948. 
2.50. 


Lippincott, 


Wood 


Aller, Doris. Sunset wood carving book. 
Lane, 1951. 3.50. 

Hellum, Amanda. You can whittle and 
carve. Bruce, 1942. 3.00. 

Hunt, W. B. Ben Hunt's whittling book. 
Bruce, 1944. 2.75. 

Mankin, Victor. Modernistic chip carving. 
Bruce, 1942. 1.25. 

Moore, Harris. Chip carving. 2d. ed. Ben- 
Nett, 1933. 1.00. 

Pynn, LeRoy, Jr. Let's whittle. Bennett, 
1948. 2.60. 





of Library Instruction. 





Memorial Gund 


The Executive Board of the Minnesota Association of School Librarians 
has announced plans to establish a fund in memory of Blanche Thompson, 
former president of the Association and former school librarian at Jefferson 
Junior High School in Minneapolis. The fund will be used for a scholarship 


available to school library students at the University of Minnesota Division 


Coins and Photography 


Coffin, Joseph. Coin collecting. 3rd ed. 
Coward, 1949. 3.00. 

Raymond, Wayte. Standard catalog of 
United States coins. Author, N.Y.C. An- 
nual. 5.00. 

Yeoman, R. S. Handbook of United States 
coins. Whitman, Racine. Annual. .75. 
Eastman Kodak Co. How to make good 

pictures. Author, 1951. 1.00. 

Gottlieb, William. Photography with basic 
cameras. Knopf, 1953. 1.50. 

Marshall, Lucille. Photography for teen- 


agers. Prentice, 1951. 2.95. 


Magazines 


Design the creative magazine. Design Pub- 
lishing Co., Columbus. Bimonthly except 
July and August. 4.00. 

Everyday art. American Crayon Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio. Five issues per year. Free 
to educational institutions. 

Junior arts and activities. Jones Publishing 
Co., Chicago. Ten issues per year. 4.00. 

School arts. Davis Press, Worcester. Ten 
issues per year. 5.00. 
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Censorship Corretnondence 


Dear Mr. Schunk: 


In the September issue of Minnesota Libraries, Mr. Sonderegger, in his 
article “The Right to Read” conveys an impression about Detroit which is 
entirely erroneous in so far as this Library is concerned. I ask, therefore, 
that a clarification be carried in one of your forthcoming issues. 


In the second column on page 206 Mr. Sonderegger says, “What sort of 
books would you have to remove from your shelves if this step were taken? 
Suppose, for example, the list of books prohibited in the City of Detroit were 
imposed upon Minnesota libraries.” Clearly the implication here is that the 
books, which he then lists, have been prohibited in the Detroit Public Library. 
This is a gross injustice to this institution and to the Police Department of the 
City of Detroit. Since the Police censorship work was placed under the direc- 
tion of Inspector Case, many years ago, the Police Department has never tried 
to force the Library to remove a book which it had selected, nor has it ever 
tried even to influence our decision about a book before selection. Indeed, 
the very titles which are mentioned in the two paragraphs following the above 
quotation are practically all in the Library and available to readers, either 
for reading in the Library or for taking home. 


Many months ago Mr. Sonderegger telephoned me at my home one 
Saturday morning and talked for nearly forty-five minutes on this very subject. 
The evening before, he told me, he had visited the Library and checked our 
catalog and found that we had a great many of the books which were on the 
Police Department’s list. In view of this, I am sorry that Mr. Sonderegger 
wasn’t more precise in his statement. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ralph A. Ulveling 
Director, Detroit Public Library 


Dear Mr. Schunk: 


Thank you for sending me a copy of Mr. Ulveling’s letter regarding my 
article in the September issue of Minnesota Libraries. This is what I would 
like to say in reply: 


It was certainly not my intention to imply that the books I listed are 
prohibited in the Detroit Public Library. I am sorry to have given Mr. 
Ulveling that impression, and glad for the opportunity to correct it. 


The list to which I referred is the list of books whose sale is prohibited 
in Detroit by the Police Censor Bureau. Many of them are available in the 
public library. However, I do not share Mr. Ulveling’s apparently rather 
charitable attitude toward the work of the Censor Bureau. I continue to 
believe that a community which sanctions prohibition of the sale of books is 
dangerously close to censorship of books in libraries as well. Mr. Ulveling 
and the people of Detroit are fortunate that this step has not yet been taken. 


Cordially, 


Leo Sonderegger 
Editorial Staff Member, 
Minneapolis Tribune 

















Selected Books for Small and Medium-Sized 


Reference Collections 


Compiled and edited by Donatp J. Barrett 
College of St. Thomas Library 


This list of reference books for 1952-53 
was prepared for presentation at the Fall 
Convention Meeting of the Reference Sec- 
tion of MLA on October 3, 1953. It has 
been the practice of the section for a num- 
ber of years to prepare such a list, but in 
the past we have not been able to make the 
material available to all the libraries in the 
state. Since the list this year is devoted to 
titles of special interest in the small and 
medium-sized reference collection, it should 
be useful to all the libraries of the state. The 
aim of this year’s list will mean that some 
works useful only to large libraries are not 
included. In addition, those titles which 
frequently appear in new editions, as well 
as the large number of annuals of reference 
value, have not been included. The list is 
arranged by broad subject areas. The titles 
have been selected by reference workers 
with considerable experience in their re- 
spective fields. With these points in mind, 
and with the realization that some of the 
titles are not in the strict sense “reference 
books,” the committee made its selection. 


General and Biographical Works. 

A.L.A. Catalog, 1942-49; an annotated list of 
approximately 4500 titles; ed. by Florence 
Boochever. Chicago, A.L.A., 1952. 7.00. 

American school library directory; a geo- 
graphical list of school libraries with sta- 
tistical data. Pt. 1, Southern states. N. Y., 
Bowker, 1952. 15.00. 

American society of composers, authors, and 
publishers. ASCAP biographical diction- 
ary of composers, authors and publishers. 
2d ed. N. Y., Crow’cil, 1952. 5.00. 

Blum, Daniel. Great stars of the American 
stage; a pictorial record. N. Y., Green- 
berg, 1953. 7-50. 

Carter, John. A B C for book-collectors. 
N. Y., Knopf, 1952. 3.00. 


Chambers’ encyclopaedia world survey | Jan. 


1950-Feb. 1952]. N. Y., Oxford, 1952. 
15.00. 

Dahl, Folke. Bibliography of English coran- 
tos and periodical newsbooks, 1620-1642. 
London, Bibliographical Society, 1952. 


Elfenbein, Julien, ed. Businesspaper pub- 
lishing practice. N. Y., Harper, 1952. 
6.00. 

Kunitz, Stanley and Haycraft, Howard. 
British authors before 1800; a biographi- 
cal dictionary. N. Y., Wilson, 1952. 6.00. 

Leidy, W. Philip. Popular guide to govern- 
ment publications. N. Y., Columbia, 1953. 
3.00. 

Malcles, L. N. Les Sources du travail bibli- 
ographique. Vol. 2 in two parts. Geneva, 
E. Droz, 1952. 

Melcher, Peggy, comp. Best books for chil- 
dren |starred reviews from Library Jour- 
nal, 1936-1952]. N. Y., Bowker, 1953. 
1.00. 

Standard catalog for high school libraries; 
comp. by D. H. West. 6th ed. N. Y., 
Wilson, 1952. Service basis. 

Tremaine, Marie. Bibliography of Canadian 
imprints, 1751-1800. Toronto, Univ. of 
Toronto, 1952. 10.00. 

Who was who, 1941-1950; a companion to 
Who's who, containing the biographies 
of those who died during the decade 
1941-1950. N. Y., Macmillan, 1952. 15.00. 

Who’s Who in Methodism; ed. under the 
auspices of the Association of Methodist 
historical societies and the International 
Methodist historical society. Chicago, 
Marquis, 1952. 16.50. 


Geography and Travel. 

American Automobile Association. Inter- 
national Travel Department. Motoring 
Abroad, 1953. N. Y., The Association, 
1953. Free. 

Arnold, J. P. Motor tourists’ guide. Chi- 
cago, Popular Mechanics, 1953. 1.00. 

Everyman’s atlas of ancient and classical 
geography. Rev. ed. N. Y., Dutton, 1952. 
4.50. 

Ford, Norman. Where to retire on a small 
income. 4th ed. Greenlawn, N. Y., Ha- 
rian, 1952. 1.00. 

Heffman, George. Geography of Europe. 
N. Y., Ronald, 1953. 7.50. 

Holiday magazine. What to wear where 
N. Y., Bantam, 1953. .50. 
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Hubbard, George D. Geography of Europe. 
2d ed. N. Y., Appleton, 1952. 6.75. 

Jenkins, Elmer, ed. Guide to America; a 
treasury of information about its states, 
cities, parks, and historical points of in- 
terest. Rev. ed. Washington, Public 
Affairs, 1953. 5.00. 

Lord, Clifford. Historical atlas of the U. S. 
Rev. ed. N. Y., Holt, 1953. 3.75. 

Martineau, Gilbert R., ed. Great Britain 
and Ireland. N. Y., Praeger, 1953. 6.00. 
(One of several volumes of Nagels travel 
guides available. ) 

Rand, McNally and company. Rand Mce- 
Nally geographical handbook. Chicago, 
Rand McNally, 1952. 2.50. 

Rand, McNally and company. Your Rand 
McNally vacation guide for the entire 
United States. Chicago, Rand McNally, 
1953. 1.50. 

Sellman, Roger. Student’s atlas of modern 
history. N. Y., Longmans, 1952. 2.20. 
Tyarks, Frederic. Europe on a shoe string, 
1954 ed. Greenlawn, N. Y., Harian, 1953. 

1.50. 


History. 

Boykin, Edward. Shrines of the Republic; 
a treasury of fascinating facts about the 
nation’s capital. Washington, Public Af- 
fairs, 1953. 1.00. 

Carr, H. Gresham, ed. Flags of the world. 
Rev. ed. N. Y., Warne, 1953. 10.00. 

Heffner, Richard. 4 Documentary history 
of the United States. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana Univ., 1952. 3.00. (Also published 
by New American Library as Mentor 
book for .35.) 

Hope, W. H. St. John. Grammar of Eng- 
lish heraldry. 2d ed. N. Y., Cambridge, 
1953- 1-75. 

Kull, Irving. 4 short chronology of Amer- 
ican history, 1492-1950. New Brunswick, 
N. J., Rutgers Univ., 1952. 6.50. 

Low, Archibald. England’s past presented. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1953. 3.75. 

Martin, Michael. New Dictionary of Amer- 
ican history. N. Y., Philosophical Library, 
1952. 10.00. 

Miller-Brown, Conrad. The Queen and her 
royal relations; a who's who of royal fami- 
lies of Europe. N. Y., British Book Cen- 
tre, 1953. 2.00. 

Moncreiffe, Rupert. Simple heraldry. N. Y., 
Nelson, 1953. 2.50. 


Morris, Richard. Encyclopedia of American 
history. N. Y., Harper, 1953. 6.00. 


Pares, Bernard. History of Russia. Rev. ed. 
N. Y., Knopf, 1953. 7.50. 

Previte-Orton, Charles. The shorter Cam- 
bridge medieval history. 2v. N. Y., Cam- 
bridge, 1952. 12.50. 

Sedillot, Rene. An outline of French his- 
tory. N. Y., Knopf, 1953. 5.00. 

U. S. Library of Congress. European Af- 
fairs Division. Introduction to Africa; a 
selective guide to background reading. 
Washington, Univ. Press of Washington, 
1952. 1.75. 


Music and Art. 


Baker, Blanch. Theatre and allied arts; a 
guide to books dealing with the history, 
criticism, and technic of the drama and 
theatre, and related arts and crafts. N. Y., 
Wilson, 1952. 10.00. 

Cairns, Huntington, and Walker, John, eds. 
Great paintings from the National Gal- 
lery of Art. N. Y., Macmillan, 1952. 
15.00. 

Clough, Francis. The world’s encyclopedia 
of recorded music. N. Y., Gramophone 
Corp., 1952. 17.50. 

Gilbert, Dorothy B., ed. Who’s who in 
American art. N. Y., Bowker, 1953. 
17.50. 

Gorsline, Douglas. What people wore: a 
visual history of dress from ancient times 
to twentieth century America. N. Y., 
Viking, 1952. 7.50. 

Gruver, Bert. The stage manager's hand- 
book. N. Y., Harper, 1953. 3.00. 

Kolodin, Irving. The story of the Metro- 
politan Opera, 1883-1950; a candid his- 
tory. N. Y., Knopf, 1953. 7.50. 

Lucas, E. Louise, comp. The Harvard list 
of books on art. Cambridge, Mass. Har- 
vard, 1952. 2.25. 

Modern artist in America. First series. 
N. Y., Wittenhorn Schultz, 1952. 5.50. 
Myers, Kurtz, comp. Cumulative index of 
record reviews. Washington, Music Li- 

brary Association, 1952. 2.00. 

Nettl, Paul. National anthems. N. Y., 
Storm, 1952. 3.50. (Narrative, rather 
than text.) 

UNESCO. Catalogue of colour reproduc- 
tions of paintings, 1860-1952. N. Y., Co- 
lumbia, 1952. 3.00. (Earlier edition cov- 
ers paintings before 1860.) 
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Philology and Literature. 


Berg, Paul. A dictionary of new words in 
English. London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. 
12s,6d. 


Brewer, Ebenezer. Brewer's dictionary of 
phrase and fable. N. Y., Harper, 1953. 
5.00. 


Funk & Wagnalls standard handbook of 
prepositions, conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns and adverbs. N. Y., Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1953. 2.75. 

Granger, Edith. Index to poetry, . . . in- 
dexing anthologies published through De- 
cember 31, 1950. 4th ed. N. Y., Colum- 
bia, 1953. 35.00. 

Granville, Wilfred. The Theater dictionary, 
British and American terms in the drama, 
opera, and ballet. N. Y., Philosophical 
Library, 1952. 5.00. 

Halliday, Frank. A Shakespeare compan- 
ion, 1550-1950. London, Duckworth, 
1952. 8.50. 

Jones, Howard M. Guide to American Iit- 
erature and its backgrounds since 1890. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard, 1953. 1.75. 

Kurath, Hans, ed. Middle English diction- 
ary. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan, 
1952-. Pt. E, I-. 3.00. 

Nowell, Laurence. Vocabularium Saxoni- 
cum. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan, 
1952. 5.00. 

Pei, Mario, ed. Liberal arts dictionary in 
English, French, German, Spanish. N.Y., 
Philosophical Library, 1952. 6.00. 

Ramsey, Eloise. Folklore for children and 
young people. Philadelphia, American 
Folklore Society, 1952. 4.50. 

Short story index; an index to 60,000 stories 
in 4,320 collections. N. Y., Wilson, 1953. 
Service basis. 

Slocum, John, and Cahoon, Herbert. Bzidii- 
ography of James Joyce | 1882-1941 |. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale, 1953. 6.00. 

Spiller, Robert, ed. Literary history of the 
United States; new one-volume ed; N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1953. 9.00. 


Philosophy and Religion. 


Bible. The Holy Bible; revised standard 
version. N. Y., Nelson, 1952. 6.00. 
Burke, Redmond A. What is the index? 

Milwaukee, Bruce, 1952. 2.75. 
Davies, John Gordon. Daily life of early 
Christians. Boston, Little, 1953. 3.50. 


Foster, Elon. 6,000 sermon illustrations. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Baker Book House, 
1952- 4-95: 

Haebich, Kathryn, comp. Vocations in fact 
and fiction; a selective, annotated list of 
books for career backgrounds and inspi- 
rational reading. Chicago, A.L.A., 1953. 
1.25. 

Kertzer, Morris. What is a Jew? Cleveland, 
World, 1953. 2.50. 


Latourette, Kenneth. History of Christian- 
ity. N. Y., Harper, 1953. 9.50. 

Miller, Madeline and Miller, J. Lane, eds. 
Harper's Bible dictionary. N. Y., Harper, 
1952. 7.50. 

Moldenke, Harold. Plants of the Bible. 
Waltham, Mass., Chronica Botanica, 1952. 
7.50. 

Roback, Abraham. History of American 
psychology. N. Y., Library Publishers, 
1952. 6.00. 

Seidenspinner, Clarence. Great Protestant 
festivals. N. Y., Schuman, 1952. 2.50. 
Stuber, Stanley. Primer on Roman Catholi- 
cism for protestants; an appraisal of the 
basic differences between the Roman 
Catholic Church and protestantism. New 

York, Association Press, 1953. 2.50. 

Sykes, Egerton, comp. Everyman’s diction- 
ary of non-classical mythology. N. Y., 
Dutton, 1952. 3.75. 

Vanderbilt, Amy. Complete book of eti- 
quette; a guide to gracious living. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1952. 5.00. 

Wallis, Charles L., ed. Funeral encyclope- 
dia. N. Y., Harper, 1953. 3.95. 


Pure and Applied Sciences. 


Beeby-Thompson, A. Oul-field atlas. Lon- 
don, Technical Press, 1952. 2.95. 

Blake, Roland. Industrial safety, 2d ed. 
N. Y., Prentice, 1953. 7.90. 

Boone, Lalia Phipps. The Petroleum dic- 
tionary. Norman, Univ. of Oklahoma, 
1952. 5.00. 

Dawes, Ben. A Hundred years of biology. 
London, Duckworth, 1952. 5.00. 

Doss, M. P. Properties of the principal fats, 
fatty oils, waxes, fatty acids, and .their 
salts. N. Y., Texas Co., 1952. 5.00. 

Flood, W. E. & West, Michael. An explain- 
ing and pronouncing dictionary of sct- 
entific and technical words. N. Y., Long- 


mans, 1952. 2.25. 
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Hammond and Company. Hammond’s na- 
ture atlas of America... .N. Y., Ham- 
mond, 1952. 7.50. 

Harrington, Carl C., ed. Materials handling 
manual. N. Y., Conover-Mast, 1952. 6.00. 

Horner's dictionary of terms: used in the 
theory and practice of mechanical engt- 
neering. 7th ed., N. Y., Anglobooks, 1952. 
5.25. 

Langford, R. A. English-French-German 
technical and commercial dictionary. 
N. Y., Chemical Pub. Co., 1952. 20.00. 

Leicester, Henry. Source book in chemistry, 
1400-1900. N. Y., McGraw, 1952. 7.50. 

Mauersberger, Herbert. American hand- 
book of synthetic textiles. N. Y., Textile 
Book, 1952. 10.80. 


Moore, A. C. How to clean everything; an 
encyclopedia of what to use and how to 
use it. N. Y., Simon, 1952. 3.00. 

National Geographic Society. The book of 
fishes . . . presenting the better-known 
food and game fishes and the aquatic life 
of the coastal and inland waters of the 
United States; ed by ]. O. La Gorce; with 
236 species in color. Rev. ed. Washing- 
ton, The Society, 1952. 6.50. 


Noel, John V. Naval terms dictionary. 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1952. 4.50. 

Palestrant, S., and Schneider, H. The car 
owner's fix-it guide. N. Y., Fell, 1952. 
2.00. 

Simon, Andre. A Concise encyclopedia of 
gastronomy. N. Y., Harcourt, 1952. 5.00. 

Throm, Edward, ed. Popular mechanics’ 
picture history of American transporta- 
tion. N. Y., Simon, 1952. 5.00. 

Van Royen, William. Mineral resources of 
the world. N. Y., Prentice, 1952. 10.75. 
(Atlas of the world’s resources, vol. 2.) 

Wilson, Edgar B. An Introduction to sci- 
entific research. N. Y., McGraw, 1952. 
6.00. 


Social Sciences. 


Angel, Juvenal. National and international 
employment handbook for specialized 
personnel. Chicago, World Trade Acad- 
emy, 1952. 3.00. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. Highway 
facts. Washington, D. C., 1952. Apply. 

Bachman, George. Health resources in the 
United States. Washington, Brookings, 


1952. 5.00. 


Cambridge economic history of Europe. Vol. 
2— Trade and industry in the Middle 
Ages. N. Y., Cambridge, 1952. 9.00. 

Eliot, Thomas. Basic rules of order. N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1952. 2.00. 


Graham, Irvin. Encyclopedia of advertising. 
N. Y., Fairchild, 1952. 6.50. 


Hirsh, Joseph. Alcohol education, a guide- 
book for teachers. N. Y., Schuman, 1952. 
2.50. 

Index generalis . . . 1952-53. 19th yearbook. 
Paris, Gauthier-Villars, 1953. 23.00. (First 
post-war edition) 

Kohler, Eric L. Dictionary for accountants. 
N. Y., Prentice, 1953. 7.50. 

Presidents of American colleges and univer- 
sities. 2d ed. Nashville, Who’s Who in 
American Education, Inc., 1952. 10.00. 

Salzman, L. F. Building in England down 
to 1540, a documentary history. N. Y., 
Oxford, 1952. 12.50. 

Splaver, Sarah. Occupational books; an an- 
notated bibliography. Washington, Biblio 
Press, 1952. 4.00. 

Swanton, John Reed. The Indian tribes of 
North America. Wash., Govt. Print. Off., 
1952. 3.50. (Smithsonian Institution. 
Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 


145.) 

oe Amry. The United Nations, 
background, organization, functions, ac- 
tivities. N. Y., McGraw, 1952. 5.00. 

Woods, Ralph. Businessman’s book of quo- 
tations. N. Y., Grosset, 1952. 1.98. 

Your opportunity, to help others, to help 
yourself, 1952-53; an annual catalog of 
grants, fellowships, scholarships, oppor- 
tunities, awards, prizes, loan funds, com- 
petitions; ed. by T. S. Jones. Milton, 
Mass., Your Opportunity, 1952-. 4.95. 

Zinn, Charles. How our laws are made. St. 
Paul, West, 1952. Apply. 


Sports and Recreation. 


Amber, John T., comp. Ten rare gun cata- 

logs, 1860-1899. N. Y., Greenberg, 1953. 
50. 

eee & Crockett Club. Committee on rec- 
ords of North American big game. Rec- 
ords of North American big game; comp. 
& ed. by the Committee, S. R. Webb, 
chairman. N. Y., Scribner, 1953. 6.00. 

Brewster, Paul. American nonsinging 
games. Norman, Univ. of Oklahoma, 


1953- 3-75: 
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Kieran, John. Story of the Olympic games, 
776 B.C.-1952 A.D. Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott, 1953. 5.00. 

Kinert, Reed. American racing planes and 
historic races. Chicago, Wilcox & Follett, 
1953. 6.50. 

Mitchell, Elmer, ed. Sports for recreation, 
and how to play them. Rev. ed. N. Y., 
A. S. Barnes, 1952. 5.00. 

O’Connor, Jack. Sportsman’s arms and am- 
munition manual. N. Y., Popular Sci- 
ence, 1952. 2.95. 

Pick, John B. Dictionary of games; outdoor, 
covered court and gymnasium, indoor; 
how to play 458 games. N. Y., Philosoph- 
ical Lib., 1952. 4.75. 

Stein, Ralph. Sport cars of the world. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1952. 10.00. 

Summerhays, Reginald, comp. Encyclope- 
dia for horsemen. N. Y., Warne, 1952. 


4.50. 
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Self-Rating Sheet 


Check Your Library on Pressure, Propaganda, and Policy 


To be alert to the problems of propaganda, have you 


Read and considered thoughtfully the Library Bill of Rights? 
Clarified your own thinking? 

Kept informed on current controversies? 

Studied propaganda techniques and learned to recognize slanted 


Become familiar with the viewpoints of organizations, especially 
those that send free material? 


To be prepared to meet individual and group pressures, have you 
1. A written book selection policy? 
2. The board’s official approval of the policy? 
3. The support of citizen groups and the local press? 


To help your community to read critically, have you 
1. Made available materials on all points of view, in balanced quanti- 


Stimulated your staff to know the book collection? 

Included varying views in booklists and exhibits? 

Encouraged or initiated film forums, discussion groups, etc.? 
Assisted individual readers in purposeful reading? 

(From Massachusetts Library Association Bulletin, January 1952.) 


Official National Football 
~: Y, 


Treat, Roger. 
League football encyclopedia. 
A. S. Barnes, 1952. 6.00. 

Weyand, Alexander. Olympic pageant. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1952. 4.75. 


Reference books of 1952-53 selected by: 

A. Rosemary Bowers, State Library Division 
—General & Biographical; Sports & Recre- 
ation. 

Mary Cracraft, Reference Department, Min- 
neapolis Public Library — Geography & 
Travel; History; Philosophy & Religion. 

Lillian Reinholdson, Social Science Libra- 
rian, St. Paul Public Library — Pure & 
Applied Sciences; Social Sciences. 

David R. Watkins, Univ. of Minnesota Li- 
brary—Music and Art. 

















Survey of Library Adult Education 


Important findings of the American Li- 
brary Association’s Survey of Adult Educa- 
tion in Public Libraries and State Extension 
Agencies have been released by ALA Asso- 
ciate Executive Secretary, Grace T. Steven- 
son. 


The Survey, the first comprehensive cov- 
erage of a library service ever made by ALA, 
was supervised by Mrs. Stevenson and di- 
rected by Mrs. Helen Huguenor Smith. It 
was made possible by a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education. 


It was concerned with the services to 
community groups and adult education 
agencies and the libraries’ own adult educa- 
tion programs in communities of 2,500 and 
over throughout the United States. It cov- 
ered only the period 1951-52 and did not 
include service to individuals which is a 
basic library function. 


The Survey was conducted through a de- 
tailed questionnaire plus field interviews. 
Libraries covered were broken down into 
five population groups as follows: 100,000 
and over; 25,000 to 99,999; 10,000 to 24,999; 
and 2,500 to 9,999. The fifth group was the 
state agencies. 


The actual number of questionnaires re- 
turned and tabulated was 1,692. The tables 
show that these returns were representative 
both of the population groups and the geo- 
graphic areas. 


Here are highlights of the findings: 


Adult education was defined in terms of 
what a library does when it is said to be 
providing adult education services. The 
policy-making board of the Survey decided 
upon 37 services which were outlined in the 
questionnaire. These services were weighted 
by the same committee in order of their 
educational importance, and from _ these 
weights, a library was rated as doing “a 


“ 


great deal,” or “a medium amount,” or “a 
little.” 


Under this scale, 55 percent of U. S. pub- 
lic libraries are doing a great deal or a 
medium amount of adult education. 


The services provided by 50 percent or 
more of all libraries are: exhibits and dis- 
plays, book talks, advice in planning for 
community leaders, printed materials in 
duplicate quantity for discussion, and physi- 
cal facilities. 

About 20 to 25 percent of the libraries 
provide audio-visual services (recordings 
and films) to groups. 

Only a few libraries provide TV programs 
and training in group participation and 


leadership. 


About two-thirds of the libraries do not 
provide information on community adult 
education resources, nor studies of commu- 
nity needs and resources. 


Forty percent of the libraries conduct 
their own adult education programs such as 
book programs, discussion programs, audio- 
visual programs. 

Fifty-five percent of the personnel con- 
ducting these library programs were volun- 
teers and specialists from the community. 


Only ro percent of the libraries had sepa- 
rate adult education departments. 


Reasons most frequently given for not 
providing services were lack of funds, lack 
of space, and lack of staff. 

In those libraries providing programs, a 
great deal of community co-operation made 
them possible, such as co-sponsorship, pro- 
viding of personnel, equipment, adminis- 
tration and funds. 

Needs which emerged from the Survey 
were: training for librarians in the adult 
education field; analyses of community 
needs and resources by local libraries; and 
more scientific evaluation of library adult 
education activities. 

The ALA Adult Education Board is plan- 
ning to devote considerable effort in the 
next few years to discovering ways to help 
meet these needs, according to Mrs. Steven- 
son. 

A complete report of the Survey will be 
published early in 1954. 








Fall Workshop for the Minnesota Association 
of School Librarians 


Madden Lodge, near Brainerd, was the 
scene for the third biennial workshop of the 
Minnesota Association of School Librarians. 
Librarians from all over the state began 
arriving about noon Friday, September 18, 
1953, until by dinner time one hundred four 
persons had checked in for the workshop 
which lasted until Sunday noon, September 
2oth. The afternoon was a get-acquainted 
period. 

At dinner Ruth Mitchell, member of the 
program committee, explained the aims of 
the workshop and gave directions as to how 
the program was to proceed. Seven groups 
met simultaneously Friday evening for ap- 
proximately forty-five minutes and then the 
librarians shifted to a second group for 
another forty-five minutes. This same pro- 
cedure took place Saturday morning, so that 
each librarian had an opportunity to attend 
four group meetings out of a possible seven. 


The workshop theme was “Exploring 
Materials for Use in Developing the New 
Language Arts Curriculum Guides for the 
Secondary School.” The following librar- 
ians led the discussion for the unit which 
was chosen from each grade for study: 
Loretta Kimbllin and Louise Clerke, Grade 
7, Animals and Nature; Estella Johnson and 
Alice Campbell, Grade 8, Getting Along 
With Others; Marjorie Whitney and Esther 
Johnson, Grade 9, Seeing the Funny Side; 
Jeanette Wittich and Dorothy Fiddes, Grade 
10, Adventure Far and Near; Audrey La 
Favor and Eileen Anderson, Grade 11, Peo- 
ple Who Make Up America; Helen Perry 
and Leona Alsaker, Grade 12, Development 
of a Personal Philosophy. In addition, an 
elementary group, led by Marguerite Cat- 
lin, with the help of four other leaders, dis- 
cussed several areas in the elementary pro- 
gram where librarians could improve their 
service. 

Saturday afternoon was left free for rec- 
reation. Jane Strebel pointed out the facili- 
ties at Madden Lodge and the possibilities 
available but each person could spend it as 
she chose. Many browsed through the ex- 
hibits set up by each grade group. Janet 
Lockhart had an extensive exhibit of high 
school and professional magazines, while 
Marion Welken had one on elementary 


magazines. Naomi Hokanson had a display 
of foreign language books for children. 


On Saturday evening there was a general 
session at the Play House where everyone 
had an opportunity to put in his “two cents 
worth” before the evening was over on the 
topic, “How to Get the Materials, Librar- 
ians, Teachers and Students Together.” 
This discussion was led by Synova Ander- 
son, Emma Duncan, Marion Gratz, and 


Ruth Mitchell. 


Sunday morning at the general session, 
Gladys Larson gave a report of the A.L.A. 
Convention held in Los Angeles, California, 
last June 21-27, 1953. She also reminded the 
group that the 1954 convention would be 
held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, and urged 
everyone to attend. 


The evaluation committee, composed by 
Ruth Marfell, chairman, Willa Church, and 
C. Irene Hayner, presented their report at 
this time. Apparently everyone enjoyed 
Madden Lodge and thought it an ideal 
place to meet. It was generally agreed that 
the following ideas were well worth con- 
sideration in the planning of future work- 
shops: one central theme, small group meet- 
ings where everyone takes part, a discussion 
of books, old and new, exhibits, bibliogra- 
phies to take home, a general session where 
everyone has an opportunity to question, 
suggest, and interchange ideas. Suggestions 
were made for improving future confer- 
ences: better pre-workshop publicity, includ- 
ing photographs of the meetings that can be 
used for publicity later, and more concen- 
tration on the needs of the elementary school 
librarian. 


The fact that thirty of the one hundred 
and four librarians took an active part in 
the program (that is, they had been assigned 
some responsibility for the program) helped 
to make this workshop truly one to be re- 
membered by all who attended. 


Committees responsible for the workshop 
were: Program, Eleanor Cole, Chairman, 
Ruth Mitchell, Mary Davison; Arrange- 
ments: Laurane Wold, Chairman, Veronica 
Michelich, Lorraine Vetter, Lois White; 
Entertainment: Jane Strebel, Chairman, In- 
grid Miller. 

Marcaret L. Hosart, President. 








New James Ford Bell Room 


Dedication of the new James Ford Bell 
Room in the University of Minnesota’s Li- 
brary was held Friday (Oct. 30). The room, 
a gift from Mr. Bell, founder of General 
Mills and a University Regent, houses his 
world-famed collection of rare books relat- 
ing chiefly to events which led to the discov- 
ery of America and to the exploration and 
settlement of the Northwest. 


Dedication ceremonies included a sympo- 
sium on “Book Collecting and Scholarship” 
and a dinner sponsored by Friends of the 
University Library. Principal speaker at the 
dinner was Edward Weeks, editor of The 
Atlanuc, whose topic was “Adventures in 
the World of Books.” An open house was 
held during the afternoon and evening for 
those attending the dedication. 


Designed to fit its contents, the James 
Ford Bell Room is of the late Elizabethan 
period—in keeping with the era of discov- 
ery and exploration associated with English 
people in the sixteenth century. Three of 
its walls are panelled in linenfold-carved 
English oak, while the fourth is formed by 
a stained glass window set in a deep bay 
spanned by three arches supported on stone 
columns. A massive, carved stone fireplace 
from a 16th century English manor house 
carries out the Elizabethan theme. Furni- 
ture in the room consists almost entirely of 
original pieces made in that period or earlier. 


The Bell collection of rare books is built 
around one of the most romantic of all 
themes: the discovery and exploration of the 
North American continent beginning with 
the search for “a road to Cathay.” This 
search is reported in one of the collection’s 
volumes, a 1477 edition of Marco Polo’s 
Travels printed in German, a book of such 
rarity that only one other copy is known to 
exist in the United States. 


The first Latin edition of the letter writ- 
ten by Columbus upon returning from his 
first voyage and the first dated edition of 
the letter describing Vespucci’s third voyage 


are two other examples of early Americana 
acquired by Mr. Bell. 

Also in the collection are accounts of the 
daring voyages of Jacques Cartier, Francis 
Drake, Samuel de Champlain, La Salle, 
Father Hennepin, Jonathan Carver, Henry 
Schoolcraft and other early visitors to the 
northern areas of the New World. 

One of the most significant parts of the 
Bell collection is an almost complete set of 
the so-called Jesuit Relations — reports of 
Jesuit missionaries in North America trans- 
mitted to their superiors in France and pub- 
lished there between 1632 and 1673. These 
documents provide one of the most impor- 
tant sources of information about North 
America in the seventeenth century. This is 
now considered the finest and most com- 
plete private collection of these historic doc- 
uments. 

In their new depository in the University’s 
Library, books of the Bell collection will 
be housed in a locked vault, thermostatically 
controlled for proper temperature and hu- 
midity. They will be available for use by 
scholars under the usual conditions of a 
rare book library. Curator of the collection 
is John Parker, formerly Assistant Curator 
of Manuscripts at the William L. Clements 
Library, University of Michigan. 

Participating as speakers in the sympo- 
sium at 2 p.m. Friday in the auditorium of 
the University’s Scott Hall were Colton 
Storm, Assistant Director of the Clements 
Library; Stanley Pargellis, Librarian, New- 
berry Library, Chicago; and Louis B. 
Wright, Director Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, Washington, D. C. Dean Theodore 
C. Blegen of the University’s Graduate 
School, presided. 

Speakers at the dinner at 6:30 p.m. in 
Coffman Memorial Union included, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Weeks: University of Minne- 
sota President J. L. Morrill, speaking for 
the University; and James Ford Bell. Frank 
P. Leslie of Minneapolis, President of the 
Friends of the University Library presided. 








Fifty-Ninth Conference 
Mary L. Dyar 


Secretary, Minnesota Library Association 


The “Right to Books and the Freedom to 
Read” was the theme for the fifty-ninth con- 
ference of the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion held at the Lowry Hotel in St. Paul, 
October 1, 2, and 3. Registration for the 
meetings 324. These librarians, trustees and 
friends of libraries represented 58 public 
libraries, 10 county libraries, 14 colleges and 
universities, and 2 other institutions in Min- 
nesota. 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION. The 
opening session of the fifty-ninth conference 
was called to order at 10:30 A.M. on October 
1 by the President, Maurine Hoffman, who 
introduced the Honorable John E. Daubney, 
Mayor of St. Paul. Mayor Daubney ex- 
tended to the delegates an official welcome 
to St. Paul and invited them to visit the 
new facilities of the St. Paul Public Library. 
He spoke of the awakening interest of St. 
Paul residents in good public libraries and 
told how he himself has used the library 
since he was in grade school. He concluded 
his remarks with cordial compliments to 
the staff of the St. Paul Library, hosts to 
the conference. 

The President then summarized the activ- 
ities of the Executive Board and called for 
the committee reports as listed in the con- 
ference program. The Treasurer’s report 
was read by Mrs. Merle Lennartson. In 
summary it is as follows: 


Balance on hand Sep- 





tember 12, 1952 $ 732.29 
Receipts 5,411.30 
Total $6,143.59 
Disbursements 6,129.46 
Balance 14.13 
Total assets, October 1, 1953 
Checking account balance $ 14.13 
Scholarship fund ............. 29.50 
Six U. S. Savings Bonds 600.00 
$643.63 


Glenn M. Lewis, Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, reviewed the work of the 
committee for the past year. He said that 
MLA has embarked on a long voyage to 
bring our state aid campaign to a success- 


ful conclusion, that success depends greatly 
on an informed general membership who 
will in turn energize the campaign by in- 
forming and educating the public. He spoke 
briefly of the work done by Neil Riley, 
MLA Legislative Adviser, and explained 
his particular qualifications for the work. 
Mr. Riley then gave his report by reviewing 
the fate of the MLA state aid bill in the 
1953 legislature. He made a strong appeal 
to MLA members to begin now to work for 
passage in 1955 by informing themselves 
fully of the provisions of the bill and by in- 
forming everyone in their communities. He 
urged each member to assume his responsi- 
bility as an intelligent citizen to take part 
in political activities. 

As part of the Legislative report, Robert 
Simonds, a member of the committee who 
represented MLA at meetings of the Citizens 
Committee for Public Education, urged the 
Association to maintain affiliation with this 
and other organizations concerned with edu- 
cation. 

The report of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee was read by Perrie Jones, Chairman. 
She named the four communities which had 
American Heritage Programs in 1953 and 
called on Mrs. George Kakela to speak from 
the floor on the experience in Mountain 
Iron. Miss Jones then told about her con- 
tacts with three organizations whose objec- 
tives are closely associated with those of 
MLA, organizations with whom coopera- 
tion can be mutually helpful: UNESCO, 
World Affairs Center, and Youth Conserva- 
tion Commission. Miss Jones represented 
MLA at these meetings during the past 
year. 

An important committee in MLA the 
past year was the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, re-activated because of the inde- 
cent literature bill in the state legislature, 
the censorship controversy at St. Cloud and 
the Gathings Committee report in the U. S. 
Congress. James Richards, Librarian at 
Carleton College, headed the committee and 
his report included a forceful statement of 
principles and applications of intellectual 
freedom as understood by his committee 
and recommended to the membership. After 
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assuring librarians of the committee’s readi- “ 


ness to help in case this freedom is threat- 
ened, he asked for a motion that MLA en- 
dorse the “Freedom to Read” statement of 
ALA. The motion was made, seconded and 
carried. 

The Membership report was given by 
Ruth White, and showed 374 paid mem- 
bers. It was pointed out that Stillwater and 
Minneapolis libraries carried an individual 
membership for each trustee in addition to 
the regular institution membership. 

The next business to be considered was 
the list of amendments to the constitution 
recommended by the Constitutional Revi- 
sion Committee with Lois Fawcett as Chair- 
man. Each proposed change was read, dis- 
cussed and voted on. In all, eight changes 
were voted by the membership. Those in- 
volving more than clarification in wording 
were (1) insertion of the words “a scholar- 
ship fund shall be created by individual gifts 
and income from invested life member- 
ships”; (2) change the membership year to 
conform to the fiscal year; (3) change the 
amount of a life membership by an amend- 
ment reading “life membership shall be $100 
which money shall be invested and income 
from it paid to the scholarship fund.” 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by Mrs. Helen Sweasy for 
Ingrid Pedersen, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. New officers for the year 1953-54 are: 

President.................... lice L. Brunat 

First Vice President and 

President-Elect . David R. Watkins 

Second Vice 

President................Mrs. Lester Bangtson 
SOCeRONND «........:4..... ....Mary L. Dyar 
A.L.A. Councilor......... Maurine Hoffman 
(To take office July, 1954) 

Following brief announcements regard- 
ing conference activities, the first general 
session adjourned at 12:45 P.M. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION. At 
2:00 P.M. the session was called to order by 
Neil Riley, Legislative Adviser. The panel 
discussion “Better Minds for Better Politics” 
had been planned by Mr. Riley for the pur- 
pose of instructing the membership in prac- 
tical politics. Mr. Riley first introduced Gov- 
ernor C. Elmer Anderson who spoke of the 
need for broader participation in practical 
politics by an informed citizenry. Improved 
education and communication have broad- 
ened the base of increased popular participa- 


tion, the Governor said, and librarians must 
strengthen this trend toward political inter- 
est and activity. He stated that politics and 
government are inseparable and that by 
working for better politics we work for 
better government. 

Mr. Riley then introduced the first panel 
speaker, Dr. Ralph Fijelstad, Professor of 
Government at Carleton College. Dr. Fjel- 
stad spoke first of the librarians’ responsbil- 
ity for creating better minds for better poli- 
tics. He reported on his observations of the 
1953 Minnesota Legislature and cited the 
lack of party designation as an obstacle to 
securing support and fixing responsibility in 
the legislature. His use of examples from 
his personal experience enlivened his discus- 
sion on the problems of politics and the 
great importance of educating people in 
political affairs. 

The next speaker was Dr. Arthur Nafta- 
lin, Professor of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. While more people are 
interested in politics he questioned if more 
people were really participating. He said 
that white collar workers tend to remove 
themselves from politics, but that they 
should stand up and express themselves 
politically. A sure way to insure our own 
doom, he said, is to reduce our whisper to 
silence. He urged librarians to do more 
than just make books available, to dramatize 
local political issues. He stated that librar- 
ians should not only encourage people to 
vote, but also encourage them to know the 
issues they are voting on. 

The meeting was opened for discussion 
and a lively exchange of opinions resulted. 
A direct question was put to Dr. Naftalin 
as to the procedure for the MLA campaign 
for state aid. He gave a specific step-by- 
step plan for securing support from the 
Governor, the Legislators and the general 
public. The members then adjourned to 
the mezzanine where they were guests of 
the Logan Bindery for coffee and where 
informal discussions continued. 

At 8:30 Thursday evening the St. Paul 
Public Library and the Hill Reference Li- 
brary were hosts at an open house. 

The morning and afternoon sessions Fri- 
day were devoted to section meetings. The 
Small Public Libraries and Children’s Sec- 
tions met jointly for a talk on “Art in the 
Library,’ prepared by Ruth Jedermann, 
Head of the Art Department, Minneapolis 
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Public Library. Later the sections separated 
for a second meeting. Lucille Gottry, 
Chairman of the Small Public Libraries 
Section, presided at a panel discussion of 
annual reports. Other participants were 
Emily Mayne and Grace Ivey. Jean Gardi- 
ner Smith presided as Chairman of the 
Children’s Section at which a children’s 
book list was presented. 

In the meantime the Trustee Section, Mrs. 
J. R. Sweasy, Chairman, heard a talk on 
“What is News” by Sarah L. Wallace, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Minneapolis Public 
Library, and a talk by Neil Riley on the 
trustees’ responsibility for the 1955 MLA 
legislative program. In the afternoon this 
section had a panel discussion, “Ask the 
Experts” at which Marie Knudson, Mrs. 
Ivan Hedine and Russell J. Schunk de- 
scribed the ideal trustee, the ideal librarian 
and ideal library service. 

The County Section, Mrs. Ruth Palmer, 
Chairman, heard a report on county and 
regional library development by Helen 
Kremer, Public Library Consultant from 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 

Two open houses had been arranged for 
later afternoon, at the Rice Street Branch 
of the St. Paul Public Library and at the 
Agricultural College Library of the Uni- 
versity. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION. The 
banquet Friday evening was the first all- 
Association meal of the conference. A large 
group enjoyed a very stimulating address. 
Alice Brunat, President-Elect of MLA, in- 
troduced Dr. Adelaide M. Johnson, a psychi- 
atrist at the Mayo Clinic. Dr. Johnson spoke 
on “The Psychiatrist’s Obligation to Crea- 
tive Man.” With many literary references, 
she developed the thesis that a psychiatrist 
has no right to use his special skills to probe 
a writer’s unconscious as a mean of explain- 
ing his conscious creations. It is sufficient 
that a man has achieved an artistic creation, 
without violating his privacy to seek expla- 
nations for writing as he does. As an in- 
teresting side-light Dr. Johnson explored the 
possibility that Freud may have been influ- 
enced by Edgar Allan Poe in the theory of 
free association. 

On Saturday the College, Reference and 
Catalog Sections met jointly for a discussion 
on the proposed A.C.R.L. code for handling 
reference inquiries by mail. David Watkins 
was moderator and speakers were Harold 


Russell, Ruth O'Malley, Russell J. Schunk 
and Esther Reinke. Business meetings and 
a luncheon were other activities of these 
sections. The Children’s Section also had a 
luncheon on Saturday at which Vera Kel- 
sey talked about the background of her new 
book “Tomorrow is for You,” and Her- 
mina Poatgieter talked about the Gopher 
Historian magazine. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. Fol- 
lowing the usual custom, the last general ses- 
sion was the business meeting, with the spe- 
cial addition this year of a visit by David H. 
Clift, Executive Secretary of ALA. The 
meeting was called to order by President 
Maurine Hoffman. She called first for two 
reports that had been postponed for Thurs- 
day. The Federal Relations report, prepared 
by Emily Mayne, was read by Glenn Lewis. 
It stated that the Library Services bill was 
now at a standstill because President Eisen- 
hower had appointed a commission to study 
the whole question of federal aid. Other 
federal matters of concern to MLA members 
were briefly reviewed. President Hoffman 
then called on Marion Phillips for a report 
on ALA at Los Angeles, where Miss Phillips 
attended as proxy for a Councilor. 

Mr. Lewis was asked to speak on the fu- 
ture of the MLA Legislative Program. Re- 
peating his statement from Thursday, he 
emphasized that we have a long range pro- 
gram ahead and must not be discouraged 
by the *53 venture. He underscored the 
work of Neil Riley and stressed the impor- 
tance of retaining him for the ’55 program. 
There was a discussion from the floor on 
the cost and technique of the future pro- 
gram. The President informed the group 
that the proposal was to retain Mr. Riley as 
an adviser, to be paid on an hourly basis. 
Upon motion from the floor the Executive 
Board was authorized to appoint a Ways 
and Means Committee to raise money to 
support the program. 

The President presented a recommenda- 
tion that there be no state MLA meeting in 
1954, because of ALA in Minneapolis in 
June ’54, and that the District Meetings be 
held in the fall of 1954, and again in the 
spring of 1955. This recommendation was 
passed by a vote of the members. 

Resolutions as presented by Mary Baker 
were passed thanking the persons and insti- 
tutions who had contributed to making the 
meeting a success. 
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As a final feature of the program Mr. 
Clift presented his “Report to the Stock- 
holders” in which he described ALA activi- 
ties of national significance including the 
federal legislation program, American Heri- 
tage Project, Japan Library School and the 
campaign for intellectual freedom. He out- 
lined the problems of the ALA Placement 
Service and told what action had been taken 


with regard to the appointment of the Li- 
brarian of Congress. He explained how the 
membership dollar is spent by ALA and 
spoke of the Twin City ALA Conference 
in Minneapolis in June, 1954. In closing 
he renewed the cordial invitation to librar- 
ians to visit ALA headquarters. With this 
excellent report from Mr. Clift, the fifty- 
ninth conference of MLA was adjourned. 





— 1954 American Lilrary Association Conference ~_ 


The City of Minneapolis is very much honored in being the appointed meet- 
ing place for the 1954 Conference of the American Library Association the week 
of June 20. Although present plans do not designate a headquarters hotel, the 
Minneapolis Civic Auditorium at Grant Street and Third Avenue South will 
serve as the headquarters for the ALA staff, as the center for registration, in- 
formation, and exhibits, and as the place in which the general sessions and other 
large meetings will be held. 


Since Minneapolis and St. Paul are so closely associated, Miss Flora Luding- 
ton, president of ALA and her program committee decided to name this Con- 
ference the Twin City Conference of the American Library Association. In Min- 
neapolis we are glad of this designation for many reasons. With its outstanding 
public library system, its many specialized libraries, and other cultural agencies, 
St. Paul has much to offer visitors. The University of Minnesota Library, the 
largest college library in the State and one of the largest in the northwest, is in 
a class by itself and will undoubtedly attract visitors from all over the United 
States and house many meetings. 


We foresee the need for enlisting the help of many people in all the libraries 
in the Twin Cities and, indeed, in many libraries throughout the State. The 
local coordinating committee is made up of seven subcommittees; namely, Enter- 
tainment, Visits and Tours; Equipment; State and Local Hospitality; Local In- 
formation; Meeting Rooms; Publicity; and Registration Personnel. It is obvious 
that in some instances a subcommittee composed of local people only can best 
accomplish the function implied, but in other committees a very large member- 
ship is required. 


To provide membership in the subcommittees for which the local chairmen 
have already been chosen, sometime in the near future a program of recruitment 
will be set in motion so that many librarians can take part in the planning and 
work involved in making this convention, nation wide in scope, a great success 
and a credit to the Twin Cities and the State of Minnesota. 


The local membership of the Program Committee includes Perrie Jones, 
librarian St. Paul Public Library; Drs. E. W. McDiarmid and Edward B. Stan- 
ford of the University of Minnesota; and the writer. 

Glenn M. Lewis, Chairman 
Local Coordinating Committee 
American Library Association. 
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Reading and TV 

Librarians have been worrying a great 
deal about the effect of TV on reading so 
it is heartening to be able to report that 
certain straws in the wind would indicate 
that TV is not an unmitigated scoundrel 
so far as libraries are concerned. While this 
new medium of communication undoubt- 
edly cuts into the individual’s time available 
for recreational reading, it is having cer- 
tain stimulating effects. 

For example, the July 11, 1953 New 
Yorker quoted an official of the Detroit 
Public Library to the effect that TV is 
driving people back to books and that many 
are asking for books on subjects to which 
they have been introduced by TV. Wash- 
ington, D. C., reports demands for the 
books dramatized on TV and for reading 
materials on the various subjects, discus- 
sions and panel programs. Several libraries 
have indicated that TV sets in homes are 
driving students to use the library because 
they cannot study in competition with TV 
programs. 

No Burning 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee of 
the American Library Association reports 
that one public library recently had to dis- 
pose of several hundred books damaged by 
water and so smelly that they couldn’t even 
be stored in the library building. The board 
of library trustees of the library was so sen- 
sitive about the bad connotation of book 
burning these days that they voted to bury 
the offending books rather than to let them 
go to the incinerator. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

The American Library Association has 
been distributing two leaflets to public li- 
braries in communities having a population 
of 10,000 or more. The first leaflet, Librar- 
ians Can Help Youth in Trouble was de- 
veloped to get public libraries (1) to recog- 
nize the tremendous urgency of the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, (2) to coop- 
erate with existing agencies, (3) to help find 
out the facts, and (4) to develop an active 
role for the library in order to keep youth 
out of trouble. The other folder lists books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, articles and films on 


juvenile delinquency. It also contains a se- 
lected bibliography on community organi- 
zation and action. 

The American Library Association is 
anxious to receive information about ways 
in which libraries or library organizations 
participate in activities and programs to re- 
duce this community problem. 


Salaries 

Because both libraries and trustees are 
very much interested in salary schedules 
new ones are included here from time to 
time. The Winona Free Public Library now 
has in effect the following scale of annual 
salaries: Head Librarian, $4,720; Library 
Assistant, one year’s experience $3,340; two 
years $3,460; three years, $3,580; four years, 
$3,700, and five years, $3,760. The hourly 
rates are 70 cents for student assistants, and 
$1.30 for experienced librarians. 


Anniversaries 

Four libraries have observed their soth 
anniversaries with appropriate ceremonies 
during the past few months. These include 
Austin’s Carnegie Public Library, Red 
Wing’s Carnegie Lawther Library, Sauk 
Centre’s Bryant Public Library and the 
Willmar Public Library. May they all con- 
tinue to flourish during the next fifty years. 


New County Station 
The Ramsey County Library is proud of 
the fact that it recently opened its Lake 
Johanna station for service. The station 
represents the completion of nine years of 
planning on the part of a group of enter- 
prising women in the community. 


For Sportsmen 

Alert librarians can cash in on the great 
interest in sports at this time of the year. 
Mrs. Dorothy Jorstad, Librarian at South 
St. Paul Public Library, has been publiciz- 
ing the fact that the library is a treasure 
house for sportsmen. She has listed books 
on all kinds of sports in her local newspaper. 


Personal 
Perrie Jones, Librarian of the St. Paul 
Public Library, has announced the following 
appointments: Robert E. Hoag as Chief of 
the Reference Division, Wallace Harmer, 
as Music Room librarian, and Mrs. Frances 
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Butwin as assistant in the Merriam Park 
Branch. All three are graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Division of Library 
Instruction. 

Mrs. Vivian Tilden has assumed the 
duties of assistant librarian at the Owatonna 
Public Library. She is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska. Rose Marie Bab- 
bine has been appointed as Children’s Li- 
brarian. She is a 1953 graduate of the 
Library School at the College of St. Cath- 
erine. 

Delores Saemisch is the new reference li- 
brarian at the Hibbing Public Library. She 
holds a master’s degree in library science 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

The Northfield Public Library board has 
recently appointed Mrs. Dorothy Myster as 
interim librarian to temporarily fill the va- 
cancy left by George Gardner. They have 
also appointed Mrs. E. E. Kintner as As- 
sistant Librarian. 

Mary Agnes Wolfe has been appointed 
Librarian of the Hennepin County Medical 
Society. 

Mildred Strand is now a library assistant 
in the Technical Department of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library. She was formerly 
with the Minneapolis Honeywell Company. 
Johanna Collins has also been added to the 
Technical Department staff. 

Mrs. Mildred Ostvold, formerly at the 
Ramsey County Library, is now Assistant 
Librarian of the Brown and Bigelow library. 
She filled the vacancy left by John Borden 
who has been appointed Librarian at the 
Normal and Industrial College at Ellendale, 
North Dakota. 

The New Ulm Public Library board an- 
nounced the appointment of Mrs. C. H. 
Fering as Assistant Librarian. She succeeds 
Lydia Schilling, who has been named full- 
time Curator of the museum. 

Marian E. Lucius has been made execu- 
tive secretary of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion according to an announcement by Mrs. 
Lucile L. Keck, president of the Association. 
The new executive secretary, who succeeds 
Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, brings to her 
new position a splendid background which 
includes fifteen years of actual working ex- 
perience in special libraries. Mrs. Stebbins 
has joined the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library. 

The St. Paul Public Library Staff associa- 
tion recently honored three of its members 


who have served more than forty years each 
at the library. Scrolls were presented to 
Della McGregor, Helga Benson, and Eva 


Smith for their services. 


Buildings 

A new city hall and public library are in 
the planning stages for Windom. The li- 
brary portion of the building will provide 
increased shelving capacity as well as a 
general reading room, a special study room 
and a workroom. It will be necessary for 
the community to vote a bond issue before 
construction can be started. 

A drive has been launched by the Lu- 
theran Free Church to raise funds for the 
construction of a $400,000 library on the 
campus of Augsburg College in Minneapo- 
lis. The proposed building would provide 
stack space for 100,000 books, reading rooms 
seating 300 students, new quarters for the 
Augsburg archives, an audio-visual educa- 
tion center, and educational methods labora- 
tory. 

The Winona Free Public Library board 
is going forward with a project to add a 
new entryway to the children’s room. Cost 
of the project will be approximately $4,000. 

During the past year the board of the 
Browns Valley Public Library has been 
actively engaged in renovating its building 
and collections, and has installed new fluo- 
rescent lighting units, file cabinets, maga- 
zine rack and other equipment. It has also 
catalogued and reclassified all the books in 
the library collections. 

A proposed $1,500,000 library for Carle- 
ton College would provide for seminar 
rooms, study alcoves and carrels in the book 
stack areas. Microfilming and sound re- 
cording facilities would also be provided. 


Gifts 

When the Wabasha Women’s Club sus- 
pended activities it turned over the money 
in its treasury to the Wabasha Public Li- 
brary for a shelf of books as a memorial to 
the members of the club. 

The Litchfield Public Library recently re- 
ceived a bequest from Mrs. Bertha K. Lau- 
rence, a one-time resident of Litchfield, who 
died in California. The bequest is being 
used to purchase appropriate books. 


Trustees 
OFFICERS: 
Belgrade— 
Mrs. E. E. Linderholm, President 
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Columbia Heights— 

Mrs. Nick Munsch, President 

H. C. Nelson, Vice President 

Mrs. Leonard Keyes, Secretary-Treas. 
Crookston— 

Ray Flom, President 

Carl Ash, Vice President 

Mrs. Joseph Linster, Secretary 
Detroit Lakes— 

Mrs. J. A. Sealander, President 

Mrs. L. W. Benshoof, Vice President 

Mrs. George J. Hass, Secretary 
Duluth— 

Donald D. Harries, Chairman 


Faribault— 
G. R. Kingham, President 
Mrs. Aaron Lenmark, Vice President 
Mrs. Felix Frederiksen, Secretary 
Glencoe— 
Della Wolf, President 
Mrs. Catherine Merrill, Vice President 
Mrs. Carl D. Mayer, Secretary 
Rev. R. A. Happel, Treasurer 


Jackson— 

Mrs. M. G. Felkey, Chairman 

Mrs. H. B. Johnson, Secretary 
Kinney— 

Mrs. George V. Jokinen, Vice President 

Mrs. Francis Method, Secretary 
Minneapolis— 

Archie D. Walker, President 

Harlan B. Strong, Secretary 
Park Rapids— 

Einar F. Johnson, President 

Mrs. Katherine Way, Secretary 
Pipestone— 

Jack D. Berry, President 

Fred K. Smith, Vice President 

Mrs. Ed Buell, Secretary-Treasurer 
St. James— 

Mrs. R. F. Crowley, President 

Mrs. John Davis, Vice President 

Mrs. Ned A. Peck, Secretary-Treasurer 


Sauk Centre— 
Dr. Lyle Johnson, President 
Mrs. Philip Steiner, Vice President 
Mrs. Henry Thielen, Secretary 
South St. Paul— 
Mrs. Philip Dittes, Chairman 
Robert George, Vice Chairman 
Two Harbors— 
R. B. Elliott, President 
Ray Sundberg, Vice President 
Mrs. William House, Secretary 


Waseca Co.— 
Arnold Runnerstrom, President 
Mrs. J. H. McLoone, Vice President 
George I. James, Secretary 


NEWLY APPOINTED: 


Anoka— 
Bernard B. Crandall 


Belgrade— 
Rodney Peterson 
Mrs. C. E. Anderson 


Fairmont— 

Mrs. H. J. Wedwick 
Glencoe— 

Mrs. C. W. Truesdale 
Kinney— 

Mrs. Francis Method 

Mrs. George Ogrezovich 
Marshall, Lyon Co.— 

Marvin Ramage 
Minneapolis— 

Mrs. Florence Wichman 
Ortonville— 

Mrs. D. T. Dawson 

Mrs. Lowell Hay 
Rochester— 

Earl Wolf 
St. James, Watonwan Co.— 

Mrs. Harry Schlomann 
Waseca Co.— 

Dr. William A. Wagner 
Winona— 

Josephine Kukowska 


REAPPOINTED: 


Duluth— 

Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning 

Dr. Dunbar F. Lippitt 
Fairmont— 

Carl Gauck 

Mrs. G. H. Luedtke 
Faribault— 

G. E. Kaul 

R. I. Merrill 

N. M. Pletcher 
Glencoe— 

Mrs. A. P. Pofahl 

Mrs. R. E. Backen 

Mrs. Catherine Merrill 
Kinney— 

Mrs. A. H. Magnus 
Pipestone— 

Mrs. E. E. Argetsinger 

R. L. Palmer 

D. M. Spark 
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Sauk Centre— 
Louis Lovik 
Winfield Gallup 


Waseca Co.— 
Rev. Ezra Budke 
Arnold Runnerstrom 


Winona— 
Edward M. Davis 


RESIGNED: 


Anoka— 
Alvah King 


Detroit Lakes— 
Mrs. H. A. Hamilton 


Faribault— 
Kate I. Cole 
Kinney— 
Mrs. William Deanovic 
Francis Method 
Lake City— 
Mrs. James McCahill 
Marshall, Lyon Co.— 
Mrs. Howard Bussard 
Ortonville— 
Mrs. George Patridge 
Mrs. Kenneth Ross 
Rochester— 
George B. Eusterman 
St. James, Watonwan Co.— 
Mrs. Elsie Brockmeyer 
Friends of the Library 


OFFICERS: 


Alexandria— 
Mrs. Einar Hedine, President 
Mrs. Don Pennertz, Vice President 
Mrs. R. S. Thornton, Secretary 
Mrs. R. C. Vandesteeg, Treasurer 
Willmar, Kandiyohi Co.— 
Mrs. Albin Freed, President 
Mrs. Evan Bosch, Vice President 
Mrs. Caspar Johnson, Secretary 
Mrs. Richard Bosch, Treasurer 


Film Librarian Honored 


Margaret Fletcher, librarian in charge of 
films at the Minneapolis Public Library, was 
honored recently by the Camp Fire Girls of 
Minneapolis with the establishment of a 
camp scholarship in her name. The scholar- 
ship fund was initiated by a former Minne- 
apolis Camp Fire Girl, Dorothy A. Bennett, 
now editor-in-chief of Simon and Schuster’s 
Golden Books in New York City. 


Miss Bennett, in making the grant for 
two-week camp scholarships yearly for sev- 
eral years to come, expressed her “apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity for group living and 
individual development offered under the 
leadership of Margaret Fletcher.” 

Miss Fletcher, at the time Miss Bennett 
was a Camp Fire Girl, was Executive Sec- 
retary of the Minneapolis Camp Fire Girls 
and Director of Camp Tanadoona on Lake 
Minnewashta, 


Seventieth Birthday 
Walter McNally, Shipping Clerk for the 


Library Division for the past nine years, 
recently celebrated his seventieth birthday. 
In addition to his daily activities with trav- 
eling libraries and the overlending collec- 
tion, Mac is interested in stamps and travel. 
Best wishes on an important milestone. 


Adult Education Office 


Establishment of an Office for Adult Edu- 
cation in Chicago headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Library Association was announced to- 
day by David H. Clift, ALA Executive Sec- 
retary. 

The new administrative unit will be aided 
by a grant of $75,000 for a five-year period 
by the Fund for Adult Education, an inde- 
pendent organization established by the 
Ford Foundation. 

Mrs. Grace Stevenson, ALA Associate 
Executive Secretary, who will serve as Chief 
of the office, announced appointment of an 
Assistant: Violet Myer, who accepted the 
post on leave of absence from the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., where 
she served as head of the Pimlico Branch. 

Mrs. Stevenson said: 

“The new ALA Office for Adult Educa- 
tion, will concern itself with needs disclosed 
by a recent comprehensive survey of adult 
education programs and facilities in libraries 
througout the United States. Working with 
the ALA Adult Education Board, the long- 
term objective of the office is to determine 
what the role of the libraries of America 
will be in adult education of the future. 
In this endeavor we will cooperate with all 
adult education agencies in the library field 
and also outside the library field.” 

The new office, according to Mrs. Steven- 
son, will coordinate ALA activities resulting 
from project grants in the field of adult edu- 
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cation, “to better utilize and direct such 
project staff, and to better provide coun- 
selling and advisory service.” The office will 
also work closely with the ALA Adult Edu- 
cation Board which will act as advisory to 
the office. Projects now under the office’s ad- 
ministration are the ALA American Heri- 
tage Project, a program of adult discussion 
in libraries throughout the country; and the 
ALA Adult Education Project, through 
which $100,000 in subgrants will be made 
to libraries for specific programs. 


The program of the new office will be 
developed at a two-day meeting, December 
4 and 5, of the staff and members of the 
ALA Adult Education Board. Areas which 
will be included are: training in adult edu- 
cation philosophy and skills for librarians, 
audio-visual services, publications, evalua- 
tion, and analysis of community needs. 


The office has already begun to function 
with the ALA projects, Mrs. Stevenson said. 
Miss Myer is occupied principally with the 
sub-grant project, in which 85 libraries have 
submitted applications which total $440,000. 
The libraries selected to receive grants that 
will total $100,000 will be announced in 
December. 

Miss Myer served as head of the Pimlico 
Branch of the Enoch Pratt Free library in 
Baltimore since it was established in No- 
vember 1952. Previously, she conducted the 
Adult Book Selection project for three new 
branches in Baltimore. She is a graduate of 
the University of Alabama and the Colum- 
bia University School of Library Service. 
Her experience has included work in vari- 
ous departments of the Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, New York; and as 
Assistant Director of the U. S. Information 
Libraries in Capetown and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. Active in library affairs, she 
helped to organize the Adult Education 
Section of the Public Libraries Division of 
ALA and was elected President of the sec- 
tion at the recent ALA annual conference 
in Los Angeles. 


Radio Service 


Radio Spot Announcements, designed for 
ready adaptation to the resources of virtually 
any public library, are furnished each month 
as an ALA service and developed by the 
Public Relations Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


More than 550 librarians already are on 
the mailing list and receive the Radio Spot 
Announcements regularly, according to Al- 
bert C. Young, Supervisor, Public Relations 
and Exhibits, Cleveland Public Library, who 
is Chairman of the Committee. 

There are usually eight spot announce- 
ments each month, dealing with a variety of 
library services, and since they are profes- 
sionally prepared, radio stations find them 
highly acceptable for use, librarians report. 

Librarians interested in receiving the 
ALA Radio Spot Announcements should 
address requests to Len Arnold, Public Re- 
lations Consultant, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


Libraries and Children 


Harriet G. Long’s book, Rich the Treas- 
ure; Public Library Service to Children, was 
released by the publishers, the American 
Library Association, Chicago, on November 
16. Miss Long, associate professor of Li- 
brary Science at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, reviews the role of the public library in 
the life of the child so that the library’s con- 
tribution may be made increasingly effective. 
The book traces the early beginnings of 
children’s librarianship and relates the pro- 
fession to contemporary thought about the 
child and to the stream of effort by which 
the modern community hopes to develop 
better citizens of tomorrow. The library as 
a guiding influence on the child’s reading 
and cultural development is discussed. Its 
challenging presentation should prove inter- 
esting not only to librarians but to teachers 
and students of social science. $2.00. 


Library of Congress Loans 


Some 1,540 libraries located throughout 
the United States, in every State of the 
Union except one, called upon the Library 
of Congress to supplement their local re- 
sources through interlibrary loans during the 
past fiscal year. Although the Library does 
not lend to private individuals, materials 
from its collections, when needed for re- 
search, may be borrowed by other libraries; 
and during the year nearly 17,000 books, 
manuscripts, and maps were thus lent. 

Nearly 95 percent of the volumes re- 
quested by other libraries during the year 
were supplied. In addition, through the 
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National Union Catalog, which records the 
location of important books in about 700 
North American libraries, the Library was 
able to furnish information about the loca- 
tion of an additional 4,600 requested items. 

Libraries in great centers of research, like 
New York City, were not the only borrow- 
ers. Requests came from hundreds of 
smaller places, from Anniston, Ala., to 
Sheridan, Wyo. New York State, however, 
had the largest number of borrowing librar- 
ies, 194, followed by Pennsylvania with 133, 
California with 98, and Ohio with 73. 

More than a third of the libraries from 
which requests came were at colleges and 
universities, but public libraries constituted 
about a fourth and special and technical li- 
braries about a fifth of the total. The chief 
fields of interest were, as they have been for 
many years, history and language and liter- 
ature. The demand for materials on science 
and technology, however, is increasing. This 
is attributable to the growing amount of 
research in these fields that is being done in 
colleges and universities, most of it on con- 
tract for the Government. Slavic materials, 
especially, were in great demand because of 
the interest in and need for information 
about scientific and technological develop- 
ments within the USSR. 

Many noted scholars and other writers 
use the interlibrary loan service extensively, 
but their names and what they borrow are 
kept confidential so long as they are at work 
on a project. Douglas Southall Freeman, 
who was in the midst of his monumental 
biography of George Washington when he 
died recently, and Ben Ames Williams, his- 
torical novelist who also died within the 
year, are but two who borrowed quantities 
of materials from the Library of Congress 
that were indispensable to their research and 
writing. 

Supplying “the unusual book to fill the 
unusual need” is routine for the Library of 
Congress, but sometimes the need is very 
unusual. One Florida librarian wrote grate- 
fully that the Library had saved the earth- 
worm industry in her town. The worms 
were threatened with a rare disease and the 
Library lent a book that told just what to 
do to stave off the danger. 

Foreign libraries, Members of Congress 
and their staffs, and government agencies 
also borrow books from the Library. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953, 30,000 books and 


periodicals were lent to Congress and 104,- 
500 to Federal agencies. Altogether nearly 
200,000 items were lent to Congress, librar- 
ies, and other agencies in the United States 
and abroad. 

The list that follows shows the number 
of libraries in Minnesota that borrowed ma- 
terials from the Library of Congress during 
the fiscal year and the cities from which the 
requests came: 

MINNESOTA (21 libraries) — College- 
ville, Duluth, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, 
Moorhead, Northfield, Rochester, St. Cloud, 
St. Paul, Winona. 


Library Pioneers 


Hundreds of men and women have left a 
strong imprint on the profession of librarian- 
ship and the development of American li- 
braries. Pioneering Leaders in Librarian- 
ship, published in September by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, commem- 
orates 18 of them — important and colorful 
figures who blazed new library trails or im- 
proved old ones. 

Among the men and women sketched bio- 
graphically are 3 public librarians, 5 “spe- 
cial” librarians, 3 extension pioneers, 1 re- 
nowned for work in adult education, 1 in 
children’s work, 1 in bibliography, 3 in edu- 
cation for librarianship, and 1 trustee. In 
point of time, their lives range from 1836 
to 1944. 

The authors of the sketches have, for the 
most part, known their subjects intimately. 
All succeed in presenting a person as well as 
an outstanding figure in the professional 
field. 

The biographies in this omnibus volume 
(Number 8 in the “American Library Pio- 
neers” Series) are: Clement Walker An- 
drews, Sarah B. Askew, Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Richard Rogers Bowker, Miriam E. Carey, 
Jennie M. Flexner, James L. Gillis, J. C. M. 
Hanson, Caroline Maria Hewins, Josephus 
Nelson Larned, Henry Eduard Legler, 
Eunice Rockwood Oberly, Ernest Cushing 
Richardson, Minerva Sanders, Katharine 
Lucinda Sharp, Elizabeth Putnam Sohier, 
Mary L. Titcomb, Alice Sarah Tyler. $4.25. 


Foreign Purchases 


The Purchasing of Books and Journals in 
Europe is the title of the October 1953 issue 
in the University of Illinois Library School’s 
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series of Occasional Papers. It is No. 36 in 
the series, and was written by Robert A. 
Miller, Director of the Indiana University 
Libraries. The paper is based upon visits to 
118 dealers in England, France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. 
The first section concerns the purchase of 
new books; the second, the acquisition of 
out-of-print, second-hand books (excluding 
rarities ); the third, the ordering, receipt, and 
claiming of journal subscriptions; and the 
final one, the purchase of back files of jour- 
nals. A copy of this paper will be sent to 
any individual or institution without charge. 


A. L. A. Membership 


Many public librarians are not members 
of the American Library Association but 
will want to share in the inspiration and 
advancement that will come through at- 
tendance at the A.L.A. Annual Conference 
to be held in the Twin Cities June 20-26, 
1954- 

Joining the Association now will mean 
receiving the A.L.A. Bulletin for an entire 
year, keeping up-to-date on progress in the 
library profession, profiting through the 
leadership and activities of A.L.A., securing 
advance information about the convention. 

Membership blanks and details may be 
secured from Elizabeth Bond, Minneapolis 
Public Library; Mrs. Lucille Carlson, St. 
Paul Public Library; or Emily Mayne, State 
Library Division. 





lists will be mailed at longer intervals. 





Library Division Lists 


Each public library in Minnesota soon will receive a packet of lists of books 
that may be borrowed from the Library Division, State Department of Education. 

Most important is the Fiction List, a list, arranged by subject, of all the 
novels and short stories in the collection of the Library Division in July, 1953. 
It represents much work and considerable expense. 


Lists of non-fiction and fiction added will be sent semi-annually; children’s 


Library Who’s Who 
Who's Who in Library Service, 3d Edi- 


tion has been under discussion by a large 
and representative committee of librarians 
since mid-December 1952, under the guid- 
ance of Dean Lowell Martin of the School 
of Library Service of Columbia University. 
The practicability of publication in 1954 
now seems certain, and pertinent commit- 
tees are already at work. It is believed that 
a directory-type of book is needed, so all 
United States library school graduates and 
persons doing work at a professional library 
level will be included. There will be no 
omissions because of failure to give age or 
other personal information. 

A questionnaire is being developed and 
tested at present, and before the end of the 
summer all librarians should have received 
a copy of the final form. It is hoped that 
Who’s Who in Library Service will be a 
major topic of discussion at library meetings, 
conferences, and among alumni groups, un- 
til everyone in the profession is aware of it. 
Full-scale publicity will follow soon in all 
library literature; meanwhile, any questions 
may be addressed to Dean Martin at 
Columbia. 


Freedom Reprint 


Reprints of “Freedom to Read,” an article 
appearing in the September, 1953 issue of 
Wilson Library Bulletin in quantities up to 
one hundred copies will be supplied free to 
any library or community group requesting 
them. Address: Wilson Library Bulletin, 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
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Science Fiction for Children and Young People 
Edited by Ardis Jensen 


The following science fiction titles are 
presented to show the current trends in this 
active field. The list is based on one com- 
piled by the Minneapolis Public Library but 
certain books of interest to younger children 
have been added. These are indicated by an 
asterisk*. A group of non-fiction titles 
furnishes background material. It should 
be borne in mind that the list is not intended 
as a buying guide. Purchase of individual 
books should be made only after careful 
thought by the local librarian. 


Anderson, Poul. Vault of the ages. Wins- 
ton, 1952. 2.00. At a time 500 years in 
the future, semi-barbaric remnants of 
twentieth century civilization use informa- 
tion from a twentieth century time cap- 
sule to fight off a savage tribe. 


Asimov, Isaac. David Starr: space ranger, 


by Paul French [pseud.] Doubleday, 


1952. 2.50. 

Asimov, Isaac. Pebble in the sky. Double- 
day, 1950. 1.00. A fascinating projection 
into the future, with the earth being ostra- 
cized by other planets because of its sup- 
posed contamination from previous 
atomic wars. 


Balmer, Edwin. When worlds collide, and, 
After worlds collide. New omnibus ed. 
Lippincott [1933, 1934]. 2.95. The clas- 
sics of science fiction. 

Bond, Nelson S. Remarkable exploits of 
Lancelot Biggs: spaceman. Doubleday, 
1950. 2.50, 1.50. Humorous story of the 
hair-raising adventures of the mate on the 
spaceship Saturn, a passenger ship built 
about 2084, now used as a freighter. 
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